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United States Policy in Germany 


JAMES F. 


HAVE come to Germany to 
| learn at first hand the problems 

involved in the reconstruction 
of Germany and to discuss with 
our representatives the views of the 
United States Government as to 
some of the problems confronting 
us. 
We in the United States have 
given considerable time and atten- 
tion to these problems because upon 
their proper solution will depend 
not only the future well-being of 
Germany, but the future well-being 
of Europe. 

We have learned, whether we 
like it or not, that we live in one 
world, from which we cannot iso- 
late ourselves. We have learned 
that peace and well-being are in- 
divisible and that our peace and 
well-being cannot be purchased at 
the price of peace or the well-being 
of any other country. 

I hope that the German people 
will never again make the mistake 
of believing that, because the Amer- 
ican people are peace-loving, they 
will sit back hoping for peace if 
any nation uses force or the threat 
of force to acquire dominion over 


This important address was 
made by the Secretary of State 
in Stuttgart, Germany, Septem- 
ber 6, 1946, and broadcast over 
the NBC network. 


BYRNES 


other people .and other govern- 
ments. 


REFUSED TO JOIN LEAGUE 


In 1917 the United States was 
forced into the first world war. 
After that war we refused to join 
the League of Nations. We thought 
we could stay out of Europe’s wars 
and we lost interest in the affairs of 
Europe. That did not keep us from 
being forced into a second world 
war. 


We will not again make that mis- 
take. We intend to continue our 
interest in the affairs of Europe and 
of the world. We have helped to 
organize the United Nations. We 
believe it will stop aggressor nations 
from starting wars. Because we be- 
lieve it, we intend to support the 
United Nations Organization with 
all the power and resources we pos- 
sess. 


The American people want 
peace. They have long since ceased 
talk of a hard or a soft peace for 
Germany. This never has been the 
real issue. What we want is a last- 
ing peace. We will oppose soft 
measures which invite breaking of 
the peace. 


In agreeing at Potsdam that Ger- 
many should be disarmed and de- 
militarized, and in proposing that 
the four major Powers should by 
treaty jointly undertake to see that » 


Germany is kept disarmed and de- 
militarized for a generation, the 
United States is not unmindful of 
the responsibility resting upon it 
and its major Allies to maintain and 
enforce peace under the law. 


Freedom from militarism will 
give the German people the oppor- 
tunity, if they will but seize it, to 
apply their great energies and 
abilities to the works of peace. It 
will give them the opportunity to 
show themselves worthy of the re- 
spect and friendship of peace-loving 
nations and, in time, to take an hon- 
orable place among members of the 
United Nations. 


It is not in the interest of the 
German people or in the interest of 
world peace that Germany should 
become a pawn or a partner in a 
military struggle for power be- 
tween the East and the West. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


German militarism and Nazism 
have devastated twice in our gen- 
eration the lands of German neigh- 
bors. It is fair and just that Ger- 
many should do her part to repair 
that devastation. Most of the vic- 
tims of Nazi aggression were be- 
fore the war less well off than the 
Germans. They should not be ex- 
pected by Germany to bear, un- 
aided, the major costs of Nazi ag- 
gression. 


The United States, therefore, is 
prepared to carry out fully the 
principles outlined in the Potsdam 
agreement on demilitarization and 
reparations. However, there should 
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be changes in the. levels of industry 
agreed to by the Allied Control 
Commission if Germany is not to 
be administered as an economic 
unit as the Potsdam agreement con- 
templates and requires. 

The basis of the Potsdam agree- 
ment was that, as part of a com- 
bined program of demilitarization 
and reparations, Germany’s war po- 
tential should be reduced by elimi- 
nation and removal of her war 
industries and the reduction and 
removal of heavy industrial plants. 
It was contemplated this should be 
done to the point that Germany 
would be left with levels of indus- 
try capable of maintaining in Ger- 
many average European living 
standards without assistance from 
other countries. 

The plants so to be removed 
were to be delivered as reparations 
to the Allies. The plants to be re- 
moved from the Soviet zone would 
go to the Soviet Union and Poland, 
and the plants to be removed from 
the western zones would go in part 
to the Soviet Union, but in the 
main to the Western Allies. Provi- 
sion was also made for the distribu- 
tion of Germany’s foreign assets 
among the Allies. 

After considerable discussion, the 
Allies agreed upon levels to which 
the principal German industries 
should be reduced to carry out the 
Potsdam agreement. These levels 
were agreed to upon the assump- 
tion that the indigenous. resources 
of Germany were to be available 
for distribution on an equitable 
basis for all Germans in Germany 
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_ and that products not necessary for 
use in Germany would be available 
for export in order to pay for nec- 
essary imports. 

In fixing the levels of industry, 
no allowance was made for repara- 
tions .from current production. 
Reparations from current produc- 
tion would be wholly incompatible 
with the levels of industry now es- 
tablished under the Potsdam agree- 
ment. . 

Obviously, higher levels of in- 
dustry would have had to be fixed 
if reparations from current produc- 
tion were contemplated. The levels 
of industry fixed are only sufficient 
to enable the German people to be- 
come self-supporting and to main- 
tain living standards approximating 
the average European living condi- 
tions. 

That principle involved serious 
hardships for the German people, 
but it only requires them to share 
the hardships which Nazi aggres- 
sion imposed on the average Euro- 

ean. 

The German people were not de- 
nied, however, the possibility of 
improving their lot by hard work 
over the years. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Industrial growth and progress 
were not denied them. Being 
obliged to start again like the people 
of other devastated countries with 
a peacetime economy not able to 
provide them more than the aver- 
age European standard, the Ger- 
man people were not to be denied 
the right to use such savings as they 
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might be able to accumulate by 
hard work and frugal living, to 
build up their industries for peace- 
ful purposes. 

That was the principle of repara- 
tions we agreed to at Potsdam. And 
the United States will not agree to 
the taking from Germany of great- 
er reparations than was provided by 
the Potsdam agreement. 

The carrying out of the Potsdam 
agreement has, however, been ob- 
structed by the failure of the Allied 
Control Council to take the neces- 
sary steps to enable the German 
economy to function as an eco- 
nomic unit. Essential central Ger- 
man administration departments 
have not been established, although 
they are expressly required by the 
Potsdam agreement. 

The equitable distribution of es- 
sential commodities between the 
several zones, so as to produce a 
balanced economy throughout Ger- 
many and reduce the need for 
imports, has not been arranged, al- 
though that, too, is expressly re- 
quired by the Potsdam agreement. 

The working out of a balanced 
economy throughout Germany to 
provide the necessary means to pay 
for approved imports has not been 
accomplished, although that, too, is 
expressly required by the Potsdam 
agreement. 

The United States is firmly of 
the belief that Germany should be 
administered as an economic unit, 
and that zonal barriers should be 
completely obliterated so far as 
the economic life and activity in 
Germany are concerned. 


The conditions which now exist 
in Germany make it impossible for 
industrial production to reach the 
levels which the occupying Powers 
agreed were essential for a mini- 
mum German peacetime economy. 
Obviously, if the agreed levels of 
industry are to be reached, we can- 
not continue to restrict the free 
exchange of commodities, persons 
and ideas throughout Germany. 
The barriers between the four zones 
of Germany are far more difficult 
to surmount than those between 
normal independent States. 


Time Has CoMeE 


The time has come when the 
zonal boundaries should be re- 
garded as defining only the areas to 
be occupied for security purposes 
by the armed forces of the occupy- 
ing Powers, and not as self-con- 
tained economic or political units. 


That was the course of develop- 
ment envisaged by the Potsdam 
agreement, and that is the course 
of development which the Ameri- 
can Government intends to follow 
to the full limit of its authority. It 
has formally announced that it is its 
intention to unify the economy of 
its own zone with any or all of the 
other zones willing to participate in 
the unification. 


So far only the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to let its zone par- 
ticipate. We deeply appreciate 
their co-operation. Of course, this 
policy of unification is not intended 
to exclude the governments not 
now willing to join. The unifica- 
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tion will be open to them at any 
time they wish to join. 

We favor the economic unifica- 
tion of Germany. If complete unifi- 
cation cannot be secured, we shall 
do everything in our power to se- 
cure the maximum possible unifica- 
tion. 


Important as economic unifica- 
tion is for the recovery of Ger- 
many and of Europe, the German 
people must recognize that the 
basic cause of their suffering and 
distress is the war which Nazi dic- 
tatorship brought upon the world. 


But just because suffering and 
distress in Germany is inevitable, 
the American Government is un- 
willing to accept responsibility for 
the needless aggravation of eco- 
nomic distress that 1s caused by the 
failure of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil to agree to give the German 
people a chance to solve some of 
their most urgent economic prob- 
lems. 


So far as many vital questions are 
concerned, the control council is 
neither governing Germany nor al- 
lowing Germany to govern itself. 


FINANCIAL PoLticy NEEDED 


A common financial policy is es- 
sential for the successful rehabilita- 
tion of Germany. Runaway infla- 
tion accompanied by economic 
paralysis is almost certain to de- 
velop unless there is a common 
financial policy directed to the con- 
trol of inflation. A program of 
drastic fiscal reform to reduce cur- 
rency and monetary claims, to re- 
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vise the debt structure and to place 
Germany on a sound financial basis 
is urgently required. 

The United States has worked 
hard to develop such a program, 
but fully co-ordinated measures 
must be accepted and applied uni- 
formly to all zones if ruinous infla- 
tion is to be prevented. A central 
agency of finance is obviously 
necessary to carry out any such 
program effectively. 


It is also essential that transporta- 
tion, communications and_ postal 
services should be organized 
throughout Germany without re- 
gard to zonal barriers. The nation- 
wide organization of these public 
services was contemplated by the 
Potsdam agreement. Twelve 
months have passed and nothing has 
been done. 

Germany needs all the food she 
can produce. Before the war she 
could not produce enough food for 
her population. The area of Ger- 
many has been reduced. The pop- 
ulation in Silesia, for instance, has 
been forced back into a restricted 
Germany. Armies of occupation 
and displaced persons increase 
demands, while the lack of farm 
machinery and fertilizer reduce 
supplies. To secure the greatest 
possible production of food and 
most efficient use and distribution of 
food that can be produced, a cen- 
tral administrative department for 
agriculture should be set up and al- 
lowed to function without delay. 


Similarly, there is urgent need 
for the setting up of a central Ger- 
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many administrative agency for in- 
dustry and foreign trade. While 
Germany must be prepared to share 
her coal and steel with the liber- 
ated countries of Europe dependent 
upon these supplies, Germany must 
be enabled to use her skills and her 
energies to increase her industrial 
production and to organize the 
most effective use of her raw mate- 
rials. 


Musr Get CHANCE To Export 


Germany must be given a chance 
to export goods in order to import 
enough to make her economy self- 
sustaining. Germany is a part of 
Europe, and recovery in Europe, 
particularly in the adjoining States, 
will be slow indeed if Germany, 
with her great resources of iron 
and coal, is turned into a poorhouse. 


When the ruthless Nazi dictator- 
ship was forced to surrender un- 
conditionally, there was no Ger- 
man Government with which the 
Allies could deal. The Allies had 
temporarily to take over the respon- 
sibilities of the battered German 
State, which the Nazi dictatorship 
had cut off from any genu- 
ine accountability to the German 
people. The Allies could not leave 
the leaders or minions of Nazism in 
key positions, ready to reassert 
their evil influence at first oppor- 
tunity. They had to go. 


But it never was the intention of 
the American Government to deny 
to the German people the right to 
manage their own internal affairs as 
soon as they were able to do so in a 
democratic way, with genuine re- 
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spect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 


The Potsdam agreement, con- 
cluded only a few months after the 
surrender, botind the occupying 
Powers to restore local self-govern- 
ment and to introduce elective and 
representative principles into the 
regional, provincial and State ad- 
ministration as rapidly as was con- 
sistent with military security and 
the purposes of the military occu- 
pation. 


The principal purposes of the 
military occupation were and are to 
demilitarize and de-Nazify Ger- 
many, but not to raise artificial 
barriers to the efforts of the Ger- 
man people to resume their peace- 
time economic life. 


TEeRMs To BE Carriep Out 


The Nazi war criminals were to 
be punished for the suffering they 
brought to the world. The policy 
of reparations and industrial dis- 
armament prescribed in the Pots- 
dam agreement was to be carried 
out. But the purpose of the occu- 
pation did not contemplate a pro- 
longed alien dictatorship of Ger- 
many’s peacetime economy or a 
prolonged alien dictatorship of 
Germany’s internal political life. 
The Potsdam agreement expressly 
bound the occupying Powers to 
start building a political democrac 
from the ground up. . 


The Potsdam agreement did not 
provide that there should never be 
a central German government. It 
merely provided that, for the time 
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being, there should be no central 
German government. Certainly this 
only meant that no central German 
government should be established 
until some sort of democracy was 
rooted in the soul of Germany and 
some sense of local responsibility 
developed. 

The Potsdam agreement wisely 
provided that administration of the 
affairs of Germany should be di- 
rected toward decentralization of 
the political structure and the de- 
velopment of local responsibility. 
This was not intended to prevent 
progress toward a central govern- 
ment with the powers necessary to 
deal with matters which would be 
dealt with on a nationwide basis. 
But it was intended to prevent es- 
tablishment of a strong central gov- 
ernment dominating the German 
people instead of being responsible 
to their democratic will. 

It is the view of the American 
Government that the German peo- 
ple throughout Germany, under 
proper safeguards, should now be 
given the primary responsibility for 
the running of their own affairs. 
More than a year has passed since 
hostilities ceased. The millions of 
German people should not be 
forced to live in doubt as to their 
fate. It is the view of the Ameri- 
can Government that the Allies 
should, without delay, make clear 
to the German people the essential 
terms of the peace settlement which 
they expect German people to ac- 
cept and observe. It is our view 
that the German people should now 
be permitted and helped to make 
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the necessary preparations for set- 
ting up of a democratic German 
Government which can accept and 
observe these terms. 


From now on, thoughtful people 
of the world will judge Allied ac- 
tion in Germany not by Allied 
promises but by Allied perform- 
ances. The American Government 
has supported and will continue to 
support the necessary measures to 
denazify and demilitarize Ger- 
many, but it does not follow that 
large armies of alien soldiers or 
alien bureaucrats, however well 
motivated and disciplined, are, in 
the long run, the most reliable 
guardians of another country’s de- 
mocracy. 


Lay Down THE RULES 


All that the Allied governments 
can and should do is to lay down 
the rules under which German 
can govern itself. The Allied occu- 
pation forces should be limited to 
the number sufficient to see that 
these rules are obeyed. 


But the question for us will be: 
What force is needed to make cer- 
tain that Germany does not rearm 
as it did after the first world war? 
Our proposal for a treaty with the 
major Powers to enforce for twen- 
ty-five or even forty years the de- 
militarization plan finally agreed 
upon in the peace settlement would 
have made possible a smaller army 


of occupation. For enforcement | 


we could rely more upon a force of 
trained inspectors and less upon in- 


fantry. 
’ For instance, if an automobile 
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factory, in violation of the treaty, 
converted its machinery to the pro- 
duction of weapons of war, inspec- 
tors would report it to the Allied 
Control Council. They would call 
upon the German Government to 
stop production and punish the of- 
fender. If the German Government 
failed to comply, then the Allied 
Nations would take steps to enforce 
compliance by the German Gov- 
ernment. Our proposal for the 
treaty was not agreed to. 

Security forces. will probably 
have to remain in Germany for a 
long period. I want no misunder- 
standing. We will not shirk our 
duty. We are not withdrawing. As 
long as an occupation force is re- 
quired in Germany the Army. of 
the United States will be a part of 
that occupation force. 

The United States favors the 
early establishment of a provisional 
German Government for Germany. 
Progress has been made in the 
American zone in developing local 
and State self-government in Ger- 
many and the American Govérn- 
ment believes similar progress is 
possible for all zones. 

It is the view of the American 
Government that the provisional 
Government should not be hand- 
picked by other governments, but 
should be a German National Coun- 
cil composed of democratically re- 
sponsible minister-presidents or 
other chief officials of the several 
States or provinces which have 
been established in each of the four 
zones. 


Subject to the eeevca authority 
of the Allied Control Council, the 
German National Council should be 
responsible for the proper function- 
ing of central administrative agen- 
cies, which should have adequate 
power to assure the administration 
of Germany as an economic unit, 
as was contemplated by the Pots- 
dam agreement. 


PREPARE CONSTITUTION 


The German National Council 
should also be charged with the 
preparation of draft of a federal 
constitution for the United States 
of Germany which, among other 
things, should insure the democratic 
character of the new Germany and 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms of all its inhabitants. 

After approval in principle by 
the Allied Control Council, the pro- 
posed constitution should be sub- 
mitted to an elected convention for 
final drafting and then submitted to 
the German people for ratification. 

While we shall insist that Ger- 
mapy observe the principles of 
peace, good neighborliness and hu- 
manity, we do not want Germany 
to become the satellite of any 
Power or to live under a dictator- 
ship, foreign or domestic. The 
American people hope to see peace- 
ful, democratic Germans become 
AG remain free and independent. 

Austria has already been recog- 
nized as a free and independent 
country. Her temporary forced 
union with Germany was not a 
happy event for either country and 
the United States is convinced that 
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it is in the interest of both coun- 
tries and the peace of Europe that 
they should pursue their separate 


. Ways. 


At Potsdam specific areas which 
were part of Germany were provi- 
sionally . assigned to the Soviet 
Union and to Poland, subject to the 
final decisions of the peace confer- 
ence. At that time these areas were 
being held by Soviet and Polish 
armies. We were told that Ger- 
mans in large numbers were fleeing 
from these areas and that it would 
in fact, because of the feelings 
aroused by the war, be difficult to 
reorganize the economic life of 
these areas if they were not admin- 
istered as integral parts in the one 
case of the Soviet Union and in the 
other of Poland. 

The heads of government agreed 
to support at the peace settlement 
a proposal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning the ultimate trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of the city 
of Koenigsberg and areas adjacent 
to it. Unless the Soviet Govern- 
ment changes its views on the sub- 
ject we will certainly stand by our 
agreement.. 


WirH REGARD TO SILESIA 


With regard to Silesia and other 
eastern German areas, the assign- 
ment to Poland by Russia for ad- 
ministrative purposes had taken 
place before the Potsdam meeting. 
The heads of government agreed 
that, pending the final determina- 
tion of Poland’s western frontier, 
Silesia and other eastern German 
areas should be under the adminis- 
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tration of the Polish State and, for 
such purposes, should not be con- 
sidered as a part of the Soviet zone 
of occupation in Germany. How- 
ever, as the protocol of the Pots- 
dam conference makes clear, the 
heads of government did not agree 
to support at the peace settlement 
the cession of any particular area. 

The Soviets and the Poles suf- 
fered greatly at the hands of Hit- 
ler’s invading armies. As a result of 
the agreement at Yalta, Poland 
ceded to the Soviet Union terri- 
tory east of the Curzon line. Be- 
cause of this, Poland asked for re- 
vision of her northern and western 
frontiers. The United States will 
support revision of these frontiers 
in Poland’s favor. However, the 
extent of the area to be ceded to 
Poland must be determined when 
the final settlement is agreed upon. 

The United States does not feel 
that it can deny to France, which 
has been invaded three times by 
Germany in seventy years, its claim 
to the Saar territory, whose econ- 
omy has long been closely linked 
with France. Of course, if the Saar 
territory is integrated with France 
she should readjust her reparation 
claims against Germany. 

Except as here indicated, the 
United States will not support en- 
croachment on territory which is 
indisputably German or any divi- 
sion of Germany which is not gen- 
uinely desired by the people con- 
cerned. So far as the United States 
is aware the people of the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland desire to remain 
united with the rest of Germany. 
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And the United States will not op- 
pose their desire. 

While the people of the Ruhr- 
were the last to succumb to Nazism, 
without the resources of the Ruhr, 
Nazism could never have threat- 
ened the world. Never again must 
those resources be used for destruc- 
tive purposes. They must be used 
to rebuild a free, peaceful Germany 
and a free, peaceful Europe. 

The United States will favor such 
control over the whole of Ger- 
many, including the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, as may be necessary for 
security purposes. It will help to 
enforce those controls. But it will 
not favor any controls that would 
subject the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
to the political domination or 
manipulation of outside Powers. 


FEELING EFFECTS oF War 


The German people are now 
feeling the devastating effects of 
the war which Hitler and his min- 
ions brought upon the world. Other 
people felt those devastating effects 
long before they were brought 
home to the German people. 

The German people must realize 
that it was Hitler and his minions 
who tortured and exterminated in- 
nocent men, women and children 
and sought, with German arms, to 
dominate, and degrade the world. 
It was the massed, angered forces of 
humanity which had to fight their 
way into Germany to give the 
world the hope of freedom and 
peace, 


The American people who 
fought for freedom have no desire 
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to enslave the German people. The 
freedom Americans believe in and 
fought for, freedom which must 
be shared with all willing to respect 
the freedom of others. 

The United States has returned 
to Germany practically all prison- 
ers of war that were in the United 
States. We are taking prompt steps 
to return German prisoners of war 
in our custody in other parts of the 
world. 

The United States cannot relieve 
Germany from the hardships in- 
flicted upon her which the war 


leaders started. But the United 
States has no desire to increase 
those hardships or to deny the Ger- 
man people an opportunity to work 
their way out of those hardships so 
long as they respect human free- 
dom and cling to the paths of peace. 

The American people want to 
return the Government of Ger- 
many to the German people. The 
American bere want to help the 
German people to win their way 
back to an honorable place among 
the free and peace-loving nations 
of the world. 


CHORDS AND DISCORDS 


“My musical education was stopped abruptly when I enlisted in the Navy 
several months ago. Hearing the NBC Symphony helps me to continue by 


myself the study of music.” 
* 


* 


“Such music helps to impress on Young America, such as that rebellious 
twelve-year-old son of mine, that there is beauty in much of the music of the 


immortals.” 
* 


“Why play German music V-J Day? If you have no confidence in what 
America has produced, the musical literature of the Allies offers magnificent 
examples in sufficient quantity to provide for the occasion.” 


* 


* 


“Here’s a thank you VERY much for the broadcast of the Mozart Music 


Festival from Salzburg. . 


. . It’s good for the soul. . . . It was a blessing to 


think of the Jew and Gentile and even the Arab being able to get up there 
and sing, and not to be dominated by the gang who said Mendelssohn’s music 


is no go.” 
* 


“I never make any engagements for Monday nights 


... just stay glued to 


your station. Last night you rewarded me with four screeching sopranos in 
a row. That’s gratitude for you. If you had to listen to vocalizing all day 
as we do you would never hire anythin 


* 


ing but baritones.” 
& e 


“Can you tell me who was the composer of a piece which my daughter 
who is in Bermuda heard, but didn’t catch the name. She said it was an 


Italian name, she thought, ending in —etti.” 
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—ExXcERPTS FROM LISTENER LETTERS. 


NBC digest 


Our Responsibility to the Veteran 
OMAR BRADLEY 


THINK we have made sub- 
if stantial progress in the Veter- 
ans Administration in the past 
ear. But we are not entirely satis- 
fied. The best measure of our cur- 
rent progress will be reflected in 
how well veterans feel we have 
served them. But the final results 
of our work will not be evident for 
years to come. 


All of us bear a terrible responsi- 
bility these days. The security, the 
welfare, the very freedoms of 
America soon will be completely in 
the hands of these young men and 
women who have returned from 
war. What we do today will de- 
‘termine what kind of a country we 
and our children live in tomorrow. 


That is why I am taking this 
occasion to speak, not alone as the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
or as a government official, but also 
as one American who is shocked by 
the growing indifference and apa- 
thy towards our returning veterans 
and their many individual problems. 


For example, in the past week, 


This address was given over 
the network by General Bradley, 
head of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, speaking from the NBC 
studios in Washington, August 


15, 1946. 
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we have been considering the pur- 
chase of a tract of land asa possible 
site for one of our hospitals here 
in the Washington area. It is just 
across the Potomac River. A vet- 
eran could reach it in ten minutes 
by bus from downtown Washing- 
ton. Doctors from two medical 
schools can reach it in Jess than ten 
minutes. 


The Washington newspapers car- 
ried stories telling of our interest in 
this site. When the manager of a 
neighboring county where the hos- 
pital presumably was to be located 
heard of our plans, he declared that 
he was “absolutely opposed to 
them.” He urged the citizens to 
fight these plans. 


This gentleman was a practical 
man. He wasn’t opposed to veter- 
ans. He wasn’t opposed to medical 
treatment for war-wounded veter- 
ans. He preferred the tax income 
that his county would derive from 
a commercial property. 


‘The war is over,” he told a re- 
porter. “I don’t think the military 
or General Bradley or any other 
general should ride roughshod over 
us.” 


We may ignore completely the 
offensive references he used which 
aim to confuse the issue. Two civil- 
ian commissions serve to give full 
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consideration to the community and 
property owners before the hospital 
is approved. But we cannot ignore 
the implication in his statement that 
the ‘“‘war is over.” 


The shooting war may be over, 
but the suffering isn’t. The para- 
lyzed men in our paraplegic centers 
have not forgotten the shell that 
splintered their spines. Malaria and 
other tropical diseases did not sur- 
render with Japan. Peace did not 
restore lost limbs, sight, and the 
health of men maimed in battle. 
‘No, the war is not over — certainly 
not for the disabled. 


Those heartless people who feel 
that the misery of war is over be- 
little the sacrifices and suffering of 
our hospitalized fighting men. I for 
one will always remember that 
these brave and capable young 
Americans fought and shed blood, 
to defeat our enemies. 


A year ago today, when I as- 
sumed my duties as Veterans Ad- 
ministrator, there were only two 
and one-half million veterans of 
World War II. Today there are 
thirteen million. Before the war is 
officially ended, there will be six- 
teen million veterans of that war. 
Can we ignore sixteen million vet- 
erans—can we be indifferent to 
their needs? 


The example of indifference | 
have cited is only one of the many 
indications of a growing indiffer- 
ence toward all veterans’ problems. 


It is becoming evident in our 
attitude toward veterans who want 
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education and training, veterans 
trying to start new businesses or to 
buy farms, veterans seeking hous- 
ing, veterans reestablishing them- 
selves in their professions and 
trades. : 


Sacrifices cannot be measured 
only in terms of lives lost or war 
disabilities. Young Americans have 
sacrificed the best years of their 
lives. Young Americans have inter- 
rupted their education. Young 
Americans have lost their homes. 
Young Americans have lost their 
feeling of stability. They have 
made America secure but many 
find it insecure for themselves. 


They have won a victory for 
freedom: Many find their individ- 
ual freedom limited. Too many 
have had to take unsatisfactory 
jobs. Too many must flounder 
around while we make excuses or 
discount the seriousness of their 
predicament. 


It is true that we have passed 
generous laws to assist them. But 
we cannot hide our full responsi- 
bilities behind the G.I. Bill or any 
other law. We cannot sit comfort- 
ably in our homes, smug in our jobs, 
happy with our families and say, 
“Tet the Government take care of 
them!” — or even worse, “Nothing 
more can be done about it.” 


That attitude among a majority 
of Americans could have cost us 
the war. It is now becoming a 
threat to our recovery. 


Two years ago, I stood at the 
Cathedral near Chartres in France 
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watching American troops, flushed 
with increasing victories, movin 

forward. For two and a half days 
the stream of American trucks and 
equipment passing that point was 
so great there was hardly a break 
in the line wide enough for a foot- 
soldier to scamper across the street. 


Those of us who saw a part of 
that passing parade of American 
might were unforgettably im- 
pressed. We recognized it as a 
magnificent demonstration of 
America’s vast resources of man- 
power, materials, skill, ingenuity 
and production. 


It was an inspiration to our 
troops. Though tired and weary, 
they were cocky with victory. 
These citizen-soldiers took pride in 
their equipment. They looked un- 
beatable. And they proved unbeat- 
able. 


I can never forget that sight. It 
showed what we can do when we 
make up our minds to do it. That 
is why we should not be content 
with alibis and excuses for delays 
in veterans’ assistance today. We 
Americans have it within our power 
to solve any economic, social and 
political problem we face here at 
home. 


Most veterans realize fully their 
own responsibility in helping them- 
selves. They know full well that 
their success or failure depends 
upon their own initiative, ability 
and common sense. But it is unfair 
to expect them to shoulder the 
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added burdens they acquired be- 
cause they served in the war. 


Too frequently I have heard it 
said that the veteran expects too 
much. 


We might ask those critics this: 
Does the fault lie with the veteran 
who wants too much? Or with the 
citizen who offers too little? Is it 
too much to want a job that will 
pay enough to live? Is it too much 
to want a decent home in which to 
raise a family? Is it too much to 
want a chance for a better income 
or career through education and 
training? 

These are the questions running 
through veterans’ minds. They re- 
flect the two major problems facing 
most veterans today: housing and 
gobs. 


The unemployment problem is 
not critical at the moment. But we 
can begin to see the roadblock 
ahead. The veterans completing 
their schooling will want jobs; vet- 
erans in on-the-job training will 
want better jobs; and veterans still 
being demobilized want jobs. 


We advise veterans when they 
leave the service to visit our Fed- 
eral and State employment agencies 
to find work. But only low-paying 
jobs are listed there by most em- 
ployers. As a business man and 
employer, have you followed the 
advice of your own trade organi- 
zations and listed any of your good 
jobs at this place where most vet- 
erans first apply for work? _ The 
eS. Employment Service and 
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other public agencies want to help 
veterans and to serve you. But they 
can not start until you open the 
way for them by listing that job 
with them. 


We talk about helping the dis- 
abled. What have you done for 
our disabled veterans? As a small 
businessman, have you helped train 
a disabled worker for a worthwhile 
job in your business? He’s a highly 


reliable man and eager to learn. 


And what has been done to house 
the men who have given up board- 
ing in a fox hole? Can they find a 
decent place to live at a reasonable 
price or must they dig a new fox 
hole in the park for themselves and 
their families? Many veterans have 
had to double up with their fam- 
ilies. Some pay $75 a month to rent 
a one-room apartment without 
bath. 


Other government agencies prop- 
erly have the responsibility of pro- 
viding jobs and houses for veterans. 
But these problems belong to the 
entire nation. Although we in the 
Veterans Administration do not 
handle these matters, try as we will 
to avoid them, we find these prob- 
lems at the heart of all difficulties 
facing veterans who come to our 
offices for assistance. 


Over 200,000 veterans have re- 
ceived a home loan guarantee under 
the GI Bill — most of them in the 
past year. But shall we encourage 
veterans to invest in expensive 
white elephants they may never be 
able to support? 
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The effects of this housing situa- 
tion will be reflected in the family 
life of veterans. The emotional 
strain of poor or crowded living 
conditions may leave serious scars 
on many Americans for years to 
come. Such conditions are condu- 
cive to divorce, to an increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and the de- 
struction of the very core of sta- 
bility provided by family life in 


our nation. 


The time has come for all of us 
to throw our weight behind the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram — to treat the housing crisis as 
we handled wartime emergencies. 
Greater ingenuity and cooperation 
of communities, builders and sup- 
porting industries, could, I am con- 
fident,. rush completion of new 
dwelling units at a rate far exceed- 
ing our present accomplishments. 
But every American has to pitch in 
wholeheartedly and unselfishly. 


Now one more major problem: 
the education and training of vet- 
erans. We hope under the new leg- 
islation signed by the President re- 
cently to eliminate racketeering and 
the danger of abuses and to assure 
veterans of sound on-the-job train- 
ing. We will need the continued 
and intensive support of business, 
labor, veterans and States to help 
us develop this training program 
into a genuine nationwide educa- 
tional program. This must include 
a reasonable assurance of .a worth- 
while job at the completion of 
training. This is another example 
of a law which needs the full sup- 
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port of private individuals and pri- 
vate industry to make the law work. 


Our colleges have made a mag- 
nificent effort to handle veterans 
who want to complete their school- 
ing. But we haven’t been able to 
enroll every veteran who wants to 
attend college. We tell these vet- 
erans they can’t go to school be- 
cause there isn’t room for them. 


But is this an answer? The atti- 
tude that “It’s impossible to do it” 
would have meant disaster during 
the war. The same attitude toward 
veterans’ education today will mean 
disaster in our age of atomic power 
and electronics. 


The reserve strength of America, 
in peace as in war, lies in the ability, 
intelligence and training of our 
youth. Our ability to meet the 
changing conditions of the future 
will rest with these young men and 
women of today who become the 
lawmakers, the professional people, 
the workmen and the parents of 
the coming generation. 


Therefore, we cannot turn down 
an ambitious young American who 
wants further education simply be- 
cause it’s difficult to accommodate 
him in the college, or because of a 
shortage of teachers, or because of 
a lack of housing in the campus 
area. 


New legislation provides for in- 
creased schoolroom and laboratory 
space. One college president has 
advised us he is going to put his 
school — already on two shifts — on 
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a three-shift basis per day. He plans 
a school program this fall from 
seven o'clock in the morning to 
eleven o’clock at night. He will 
increase the size of his faculty by 
using competent professional and 
business people — all college-trained 
themselves — to serve as part-time 
instructors. He is advertising for 
housing for student veterans and 
developing an emergency housing 
project on the campus. 


This is the spirit to overcome the 
urgent problems of veterans today. 


More veterans will want to go to 
school this Fall than can be accom- 
modated. Who will bear the re- 
sponsibility of turning these vet- 
erans away? 


I’m sure we could lick this prob- 
lem before the fall term begins if 
we treat it as an emergency. 


We cannot ask veterans to waste 
any more time. They have lost too 
much of their youth already. Their 
opportunities lessen as they grow 
older. We cannot expect them to 
keep their appetite for learning 
while asking them to swallow de- 
lays and indifference. 


If we want each veteran to be- 
come a self-respecting, useful citi- 
zen in his community, we must not 
treat him as an outcast. Opening 
our Treasury is not enough. We 
must open our hearts and minds 
and give him practical assistance 
right where he needs it. 


It is one year since the war end- 
ed. We have accomplished a great 
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deal, but not nearly as much as we 
should have. 

And as the memory of heroic 
battles on sea, land and in the air, 
fades into history, we dare not close 
our eyes to the postwar problems 


of the men who won the war. We 
must provide intelligently and 
promptly for these young veterans, 
if the nation is to profit by their 
return and if we are to move ahead 
toward a better world. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


“The rising trend in crime once again directs attention to the home and 
the youth problem. More and more, I am convinced that the fault lies directly 
in the home. Parental responsibility is no longer in style. This causes me 
to suggest that a new approach is necessary. In the past when a youngster 
committed a crime, he alone was held responsible and went to reform school, 


a foster home, or was put on probation. The time has come when parents 
should be held responsible not only to their own conscience but to society. 
Juvenile delinquency does not occur until adults first become delinquent. Law 
enforcement must find a way to do more to alleviate this problem. A wide- 
spread return of officers to the beat, concentrated efforts through crime pre- 
vention bureaus, and a closer contact with community facilities will make _ 
it a more potent force for social betterment. 


“There is a need for more realism in meeting the crime problem. It is not 
pleasant, but the fact remains that it is the delinquent youngster of the war 
years who is now graduating into the ranks of seasoned criminals. The most 
recent figures reveal that 21% of all arrests are of persons under 21. More 
persons aged 17 are arrested than in any other age group. 


“These figures do not mean that all youth has failed; on the other hand, the 
generation ahead of them has failed. The best we can do to correct our 
mistakes is to aid the youngsters who have never had a chance in recapturing 
their rightful places and removing those forces which have contributed to 
their delinquency. The home, the church, and the school must be united in a 
common purpose. We need new attitudes of respect both for the parent and 
for law. We need a rebuilding of the foundations which made this nation the 
greatest in all history, bulwarks formed of more staple materials than those of 
apathy, selfishness, or indulgence. Our boys and our girls are the foundation 
of America, to grow as their parents and their surroundings direct.” 


— From an address by J. Epcar Hoover. Direc- 
tor, Federal Bureau of Investigation, over 
the NBC network. 
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College Campus, 1946 


Here comes one now. Let’s stop him. 

O.K. This one’s yours. 

Hey, frosh .. . wait a minute. 

Who, me? 

Yeah. Cigarette? 

Sorry, feller . . . I smoke a pipe. Here, how about some 
tobacco ...? 

You're a freshman, aren’t you? 

Uh... huh. So what? 

Don’t you know the rules? Every freshman must carry 
cigarettes and matches at all times for upper classmen. 


I heard about it. You’re the third one so far today that’s told 
me. 


Well... .? 

Look, I like cigarettes fine, but... 

Liking them or not liking them has nothing to do with it. 

Freshmen are all supposed to carry them, that’s all. 

Pd sure like to oblige you. But if you'll pardon the personal, 

the reason I don’t carry cigarettes is because I can’t afford 

them. My wife’s thinking seriously of trying chewing 

tobacco. O.K.? 

Wait a minute. How about your freshman cap? Where are 

your orange socks and your orange tie? 

You boys are really sticklers. Well, orange isn’t my color. It 

makes me look bilious. 

All you vets act as if we just made this rule. But what you 

fellows don’t realize is that this is one of the traditions of the 

college. Has been for over a hundred years. 

A freshman should be proud to wear the old college cap. 

Sure... sure... Maybe if I were seventeen years old now 

I'd go for that stuff, too. But I’m twenty-two. So thanks 

very much, but I don’t care for any. (Fading) See you 

around. 

(Slight Pause) See what I mean, Hank? All we can do now 

is just go to classes and study. 

— From “The National Hour,” 
September 1, 1946 
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Progress in Cancer Research 


A University of Chicago 


Mr. Moore: One hundred and 
seventy - five thousand Americans 
die of cancer each year, and fifteen 
million of our citizens now living 
will succumb to this painful disease 
unless something timely is discov- 
ered. What is being done to com- 
bat the disease? Is there any hope 
of a cure for cancer? What are the 
research workers thinking? How do 
_ they go about their work? Is the 
cancer problem being studied by 
research workers with hopeless pes- 
simism, or is there any indication 
that progress is being made? 


Dr. Ruopes: I must differ very 
sharply with one assumption that 
you have made. You ask if there 
is any hope of a cure for cancer. 
Now this assumes that there are no 
cures now. The fact is that there 


The names of the three speak- 
ers are distinguished in the field 
of cancer treatment and research. 
Carl R. Moore is professor of 
zoology at the University of 
Chicago. C. P. Rhoads is direc- 
tor of the Memorial Hospital 
for the Treatment of Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, New York City. 
Charles B. Huggins is professor 
of surgery at the University of 
Chicago. Broadcast over the 
NBC network July 14, 1946. 


Round Table Discussion 


are many cures of cancer today, 
and the number is increasing rapid- 
ly. For example, of all the patients 
treated in good hospitals for early 
cancer of the breast, 75 per cent 
are now being cured. This is done 
simply by the use of the standard 
surgical procedures which have 
been developed to the present high 
degree of perfection. Please notice 
that I said early cancer of the 
breast. There is still plenty of room 
for improvement. 


Dr. Hueeins: One hundred years 
ago knowledge of cancer was 
shrouded by empiricism and mys- 
tery. Nearly all the knowledge 
then available about cancer has 
turned out to be false. For exam- 
ple, the prevalent idea among sur- 
geons was that cancer was usually 
incurable. All this has been swept 
away. 


At the present time, Dr. Moore, 
early cancers may be removed safe- 
ly from all regions of the body, and 
a vast number of cures have been 
brought about. 


Mr. Moore: What is cancer, any- 
way? 


Dr. Huaerns: Cancer is a newly 
formed growth. It can occur any- 
where in the body and will spread 
to other regions and will kill the 
patient unless medical treatment is 
carried out. 
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Present - day methods of treat- 
ment are limited when the growth 
is widespread. Cancer research 
now has as its immediate goal the 
treatment of far-advanced tumors. 
I am sure that the importance of re- 
search methods, both in medicine 
and in industry, is unquestionable. 
Research indicates dissatisfaction 
and a desire to do better. 


Dr. Ruopes: There are two ways 
of doing the job better. First, we 
can apply better the knowledge and 
techniques which now exist; sec- 
ond, we can develop, by research, 
new and better knowledge and 
techniques. 

As you said, Dr. Huggins, the 
better use of existing methods de- 
pends upon our ability to detect 
and to treat, in its really early 
stages, cancer. Early recognition in 
turn depends, first, upon the educa- 
tion of public and physician and, 
second, upon provision of facilities 
for health examinations of appar- 
ently well persons at regular inter- 
vals. . 

My first point, public education, 
means that everyone must be 
trained to go to a qualified physi- 
cian whenever he or she notices any 
abnormality which may mean the 
presence of cancer. Delay is a very 
serious matter. On the average, six 
months now elapse between the 
time a patient first notices some- 
thing is wrong and the time the 
patient first goes to a doctor. Not 
only must laymen be better in- 
formed, but also doctors must be- 
come even more conscious than 
they now are of the imperative need 
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for immediate treatment of changes 
which are cancer, or which may 
develop into cancer. On the aver- 
age, a second period of six months 
elapses between the time the pa- 
tient first goes to a doctor and the 
time when effective measures of 
cure are instituted. This total de- 
lay of a year often means time for 
the growth of the cancer from an 
early, curable state to an incurable 
state. 

My second way of improvement 
is the provision of clinics for exam- 
ining apparently well individuals 
for the presence of cancer or for 
changes which may become cancer. 
Well-person cancer prevention 
clinics, like the Strang Clinic in 
New York, are now springing up 
all over the country. Many cancers 
begin so insidiously that the patient 
is not aware of and cannot detect 
any change at all. Regular examina- 
tion by physicians is required to re- 
veal these early, silent cancers. Once 
discovered, however, they can be 
cured with comparative ease. 


Mr. Moore: As a means of giving 
some adequate conception of the 
general nature of cancer, would it 
be fair to say that in the beginning 
cancer is merely an unusual activ- 
ity in the multiplication of cells 
which may occur in any part of the 
body? 

For example, a pinpoint area of 
cells in the skin might begin to 
grow. The cells are not dead; they 
are merely multiplying, and multi- 
plying too rapidly. They are pro- 
ducing more cells of a type that do 
not respond to controlling forces 
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as do other healthy cells of the 
body. The growth in the begin- 
ning is not large; it is not painful; 
and if the cells would only stop 
multiplying, all would be well. 

Many people ask, Dr. Huggins, 
if cancer 1s contagious. 


Dr. Hucerns: Cancer is certainly 
not contagious. Although it may be 
inoculated from animal to animal, 
there is absolutely no danger of a 
person with cancer transmitting it 
to his family or his associates. 


Mr. Moore: What do you think 
about the inheritance of cancer, Dr. 


Rhoads? 


Dr. Ruoaps: Animals can be bred 
in strains so pure that every single 
individual of many successive gen- 
erations will develop cancer. Very 
fortunately, the breeding of human 
beings is not quite so rigidly con- 
trolled, and we do not have any 
pure strains. Without many gener- 
ations of inbreeding, it is almost 
impossible to prove the existence 
of an inherited trait, so we have no 
sure evidence that cancer is heredi- 
tary in man. 

There is no absolute proof that 
a person whose parents had cancer 
is more likely to develop the disease 
than is an individual who has no 
cancer in his family. We do some- 
times strike rare examples where 
the same type of cancer has oc- 
curred in several generations, but 
there are so many exceptions that 
I could not draw a general rule. 


Mr. Moore: So these cancer cells 
simply continue to grow and get 
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more and more out of control and 
invade other tissues next to them. 
Do they ever invade the blood 
stream and go to other organs? 


Dr. Hucains: They certainly do. 
They spread in several ways, and 
it is with this type of widespread 
and advancing lesion that the re- 
search worker is mostly concerned, 
since under these circumstances the 
surgeon has no capacity to remove 
the lesion. In dealing with advanced 
cancer, however, other methods of 
treatment are available. The use of 
radium and X-ray has given ex- 
tremely valuable results in your 
clinic, has it not, Dr. Rhoads? 


Dr. Ruoaps: Certainly—in all clin- 
ics! It is very useful in curing some 
types of cancer in areas which can- 
not be removed surgically without 
serious deformity or serious inter- 
ference with normal body function. 
The methods of using radium and 
X-ray are being constantly im- 
proved. In the cure of cancer they 
will always be limited in their ap- 
plication to cases in which the can- 
cer is discovered early, while it is 
still confined to the area in which 
it arose. 


Mr. Moore: This may apply all 
right to local cancers, but is there 
any help for the more extensive 
growths? 


Dr. Ruoaps: It seems to me that 
recent discoveries provide very 
great hope for the future. For ex- 
ample, certain cancers of sex organs 
now can be controlled, temporarily, 
without any surgery at all. This is 
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done by the use of chemicals which 
have the power of restraining the 
growth of these organs and of the 
contained cancer as well. 


Another exciting development is 
that chemicals have recently been 
found which have the power of 
destroying certain types of body 
cells without any damage to the 
rest of the body. By the use of 
these chemicals we can also destroy, 
temporarily, cancer of similar cell 


types. 

Now we are all looking for more 
effective chemicals. There is new 
knowledge coming along all the 
time. Many scientists are now 
working on the problem of cancer 
and on growth as a whole. They 
will certainly find new methods 
which will allow more adequate 
control of cancer by nonsurgical 
means. 


Mr. Moore: I wonder if this does 
not bring us back to the general 
principle of the need for more fun- 
damental knowledge of cell growth. 
It has often seemed to me unneces- 
sary to think of cancer as a sickness 
of only the human body. We can 
investigate the problem, can we not, 
by using many different types of 
animals lower than man, in which 
a study can be made of the forces 
which control growth activity, 
which make cells multiply, or 
which may prevent their multipli- 
cation? And is it not true that we 
can study these problems ‘on such 
living things as mice or chickens, 
or even plants? I know of some 
work, for example, where certain 
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chemicals have been applied to the 
stem of a tomato plant, which 
caused the cells to multiply and 
grow into large tumor-like masses. 


Dr. Ruoaps: Certainly, we must 
consider and study the whole or- 
ganism, be it tomato plant or man, 
not merely the cancer alone. We 
have to learn all about the chemical 
disorders present in the body in 
which the cancer is growing, since 
some fundamental abnormality must 
exist which causes this cancer and 
allows it to keep on growing. 


Second, I feel sure that we must 
make detailed, precise studies of 
cancer cells in comparison with 
normal cells of the same types. We 
have to study the composition of 
these cells as well as their function. 
If we can only find an abnormal 
constituent or characteristic of a 
cancer cell, perhaps we can use the 
finding to great advantage. 


Bor \'exainple, the | cancer ‘cell 
might be found to depend for its 
structure on something which is 
not present in the normal cell. If 
this were the case, we conceivably 
could develop chemical compounds 
which would destroy this special 
substance in the cancer cell, and 
thereby destroy the cell itself with- 
out injury to the normal cells lack- 
ing this special substance. 


Mr. Moore: Do human individuals 
have any natural defense against 
the spread of cancer? 


Dr. Hucerns: Yes, indeed! Some 
people develop a cancer which will 
remain dormant for many years, 
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Say ten years or more, whereas 
other patients with the same type 
of growth have a fatal outcome 
from the cancer in ten weeks. This 
is why we must know more of the 
chemistry of cancer. 


Mr. Moore: A statement is often 
made that cancer is on the increase. 
Is this true or false? 


Dr. Ruoaps: It is entirely true that 
the number of deaths from cancer 
in the country annually is on the 
increase, but this is due to the fact 
that each year the average age of 
the population is older. If one ad- 
justs the death rates for the age of 
the population, deaths from cancer 
are decreasing, as proved by recent 
statistics. 


Mr. Moore: Are there any known 
factors or predisposing conditions 
which frequently lead to cancer or 
which give us a means of under- 
standing the origin and develop- 
ment of the disease? 


Dr. Ruoaps: Let me quote you a 
very interesting example. I know 
an old British soldier. He told me 
a few months ago that for a few 
weeks he noticed on the side of his 
tongue a firm, white, slightly ele- 
vated patch, about the size of a pea. 
This stood out in sharp contrast to 
the normal red, rough surface of 
the tongue. 

One day he looked in his mirror 
and saw the area had changed. It 
had become an ulcer, shiny, gray- 
white, with a firm white edge; and 
when he scratched it, it bled. This 
original white patch was composed 
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of abnormal cells which had not 
quite become cancer cells. The 
ulcer, at the later stage, was made 
up of invading cancer cells. Now, 
either type of cell can be scraped 
off, put in the test tube, and studied. 


He should have gone promptly 
to his doctor and had the white 
patch removed. He was afraid to 
do so. He allowed the change to 
progress until the abnormal cells 
which made up the white patch had 
become malignant, had become able 
to grow more rapidly, able to re- 
place the normal tissue of the sur- 
face of the tongue, and able to 
destroy: the body if not treated in 
time. At this stage he sought med- 
ical attention. The ulcer was re- 


-moved surgically, and he will be 


cured. 


Mr. Moore: What factors would 
you say play a role in producing 
such a growth on a man’s tongue? 


Dr. Hucerns: There are three or 
four factors which may be involved 
in the formation of this particular 
growth. The patient was a male, 
and cancer of the tongue occurs 
much more frequently in males 
than it does in females; this implies 
a sex linkage of some sort. This sex 
linkage may be a clue for research 
because sex changes are controlled 


by certain compounds which can 


be studied in the laboratory. 


Dr. Ruoaps: That is a very inter- 
esting matter. There is a strong 
tendency for cancer of the tongue 
and mouth in general to occur in 
men. 
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This individual (my British sol- 
dier) also illustrates the fact that 
cancer tends to occur after the for- 
tieth year. Furthermore, he smoked 
heavily, and he had a rough tooth, 
which often scratched his tongue. 
There is no proof. that smoking 
causes cancer at all, and I do not 
believe it does; but there is reason 
to believe that if the tissue surface 
is likely to develop cancer, chronic 
irritation of any kind, as from a 
rough tooth, may well accelerate 
the process. 


Mr. Moore: If we are going to 
tackle these problems in an experi- 
mental laboratory, we need a means 
of approaching the problem other 
than trying to produce abnormal 
lesions in the human individual. 


Dr. Hueerns: Fortunately, within 
the last forty years, remarkable ad- 
-vances have been made in research 
in laboratories; this has been true 
largely because of the introduction 
of methods of producing cancers in 
animals. The experimental animals 
are highly important in cancer re- 
search. In fact, they are the basis 
of research work in modern cancer 
laboratories; and any interference 
with the use of animals in labora- 
tories is an opposing force to re- 
search in cancer. 

By the use of animals, great ad- 
vances have been made in studying 
heredity and the factors necessary 
to the formation of cancer. We 
have learned how to produce can- 
cer in mice and have made a begin- 
ning in chemical methods of treat- 
ment. Research on animals is still 
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proceeding, and many more ad- 
vances can be confidently predicted. 


Dr. Ruoaps: It is possible to breed 
strains of mice so pure that essen- 
tially every individual will, at about 
the same period of life, develop the 
same type of cancer. 


You can see what this means. It 
means that we can have a constant 
supply of animals with cancer or of 
cancer cells to compare with nor- 
mal animals, or normal cells of the 
same type. We can test chemical 
compounds on these mice to re- 
strain the growth of the cancer 
cells, or we can remove the cells 
and grow them in tiny glass vessels 
parallel with normal cells, to ascer- 
tain the points of similarity and the 
points of difference. Indeed, it is 
now possible to grow these cancer 
cells on the developing chick em- 
bryo in the hen’s egg, and so be 
able to test compounds on the cells. 


Mr. Moore: Someone suggested 
that we may be able to utilize many 
of the new discoveries which have 
come from work on the atomic 
bomb. Do you see any application 
of such new information, or of such 
substances as may have been ob- 
tained from studies on atomic ener- 
gy, to this problem of research in 
cancer? 


Dr. Hueerns: The development of 
knowledge incident to atomic re- 
search, which culminated in the 
atomic bomb, has been very great. 
It has been the usual experience in 
science that a great discovery in 
one field is likely to cause rever- 
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berations and advances in many 
neighboring fields of scientific ac- 
tivity, and so it is in this one. 
Atomic research has provided us 
with a great variety of new radio- 
active compounds which are of im- 
portance in research, as well as in 
treatment. To cite one important 
example, we now have radioactive 
iodine which is able to affect, bene- 
ficially, growths of the thyroid 
gland. However, the great imme- 
diate importance of atomic energy 
to medicine is in providing us with 
compounds for laboratory investi- 
gation. These newly available chem- 
ical compounds are tracer sub- 
stances with labels attached, so to 
speak, which will provide valuable 
knowledge about the functioning 
of the cell. It is certain that new 
methods of treatment will evolve 
from the use of atomic products in 
laboratory investigations. 


Mr. Moore: What do we know of 
the effects on man from exposure 
to the radioactive forces generated 
by such an explosion as the atomic 
bomb? Has any work been done 
on this? 


Dr. Ruoaps: A commission § has 
just been established by the Na- 
tional Research Council to study 
this very point. As far as we know 
now, one could expect from the 
energy of the atomic bomb exactly 
the changes which occurred in the 
early students of X-ray and radium 
who were not aware of the hazards 
of atomic energy. Almost all of 
these individuals died of cancer of 
the tissues which had been exposed 
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directly. There is very good reason 
to believe that cancer can be pro- 
duced by energy of the type devel- 
oped by the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Moore: To return to the mat- 
ter of the chemical treatment of 
cancer, I should like to mention the 
further studies of those substances 
in the body which we call hor- 
mones. The sex glands, especially, 
secrete hormonal substances, which 
stimulate growth in certain of the 
organs which make up the repro- 
ductive system. These are, in the 
first case, normal processes. 

The function of the mammary 
glands or breast tissue of woman is 
under the control of hormones. The 
development of such an organ in 
the male as the prostate gland is 
under the control of hormones. It 
is necessary to have these hormones 
present for the normal functioning 
of many of the organs of reproduc- 
tion. This means not only the func- 
tion of the cell but actually the 
growth of new cells. 

Some strains of mice exist in 
which a large percentage of females 
die of breast cancer, but the males 
do not have cancer, largely because 
of too little actual breast tissue. But 
if we treat the male with female 
hormones, the males will develop 
breast cancer. Some organs in the 
males can be increased ten times by 
treatments of male hormones. This 
great increase in the multiplication 
of cells, however, is not cancer, but 
it may aid in the development of 
cancer. 

On the other hand, the removal 
of hormones from the body, or 
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their inactivation, may, in some 
cases, slow up cancer activity. How 
important the hormones are in 
causing cancer is a very live ques- 
tion at the present time. 

Tell us about the work on cancer 
of the prostate which you have 
been investigating for a number of 
years, Dr. Huggins. 


Dr. Hucerns: It has developed that 
some of the tissues acted upon by 
hormones, when in a cancerous 
condition, recede, provided ade- 
quate chemical treatment is given. 
While the results have been so far 
restricted, an advance has been 
made in the fields of cancer of the 
breast and cancer of the prostate. 


The basic treatment may be con- 
ceived to be a chemical treatment, 
since the administration of hor- 
mones sometimes causes widespread 
cancer to recede. This is of some 
theoretical interest, since it is an 
example of profound regression of 
widespread cancer by medical 
methods which bring about shrink- 
age of cancer not possible in any 
other way. 


The surgeons continually attempt 
to convert formidable surgical pro- 
cedures into smaller ones and even 
to go further by converting surgi- 
cal treatment into medical treat- 
ment. 


Mr. Moore: What can be done to 
secure the greatest success in cancer 
research? 


Dr. Hucerns: The National Sci- 
ence Foundation Bill, which is in- 
tended to aid research on many 
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scientific projects, is concerned with 
provision by the government of 
large sums of money for scientific 
research. 

However, I should point out that 
the scientists are less concerned 
with how the funds become avail- 
able than with having sufficient re- 
sources to tackle this serious prob- 
lem of cancer adequately. How the 
funds are provided is a political and 
social problem in which research 
workers do not have special com- 
petence. This National Science 
Foundation Bill would affect pro- 
foundly cancer research. 


Mr. Moore: In addition, there is 
the Neely-Pepper Bill, which would 
provide for the expenditure of one 
hundred million dollars on research 
in cancer. 

The experience of the atomic 
bomb, in which billions of dollars 
were spent and thousands of scien- 
tists assembled on a common prob- 
lem, would, because of its success, 
naturally raise the question of 
whether a similar program should 


not be undertaken in cancer. After 


all, more people died in the United 
States of cancer during the war 
than the nation lost in killed or 
missing in action during the war. 


Dr. Ruoaps: The problem of can- 
cer is an extraordinarily broad one. 
It involves practically every prob- 
lem in biology. It must be studied 
by the techniques and concepts of 
physicists, chemists, botanists—in- 
deed, of every basic science. We 
must study every detail of cell 
function, composition, and growth. 
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Every path which gives promise 
must be pursued. 

There are two methods of mak- 
ing advances in science. One is the 
support of all kinds of fundamental 
research likely to provide us with 
new information and _ techniques. 
The second is the creation of spe- 
cial institutes in which all types of 
apparently useful techniques in the 


hands of those competent in using» 


them may be brought together to 
bear directly upon the cancer prob- 
lem. Neither method is likely to be 
effective alone, but with both the 
broad support of fundamental re- 
search and the ability to develop 
this research into the cancer prob- 
lem, progress is likely. 


Dr. Huceins: The idea of a cancer 
institute is a sound one for cancer 
research. I might define an institute 
as a collection of scientists of vari- 
ous disciplines in a situation where 
they can work together, talk, and 
cooperate. 

I think that this method of pro- 
cedure is preferable to widely di- 
versified individuals working in 
scattered regions of the country. 
The Memorial Cancer Center is a 
good example of what I mean by a 
cancer institute. 


Dr. Ruoaps: I believe completely 
in the institute principle with one 
qualification: We must remember 


that the source of. the essential 
trained personnel is the universities. 
It is expensive and difficult to cre- 
ate a highly trained research person. 
People do not realize how hard it is 
to train research people in large 
numbers. There is desperate need 
for the scientifically trained men 
and women who will be able to 
make the new discoveries which 
will lead to a cure for cancer. 

These men and women must be 
trained in the universities. The fa- 
cilities and funds for the training 
must be provided. Talented young 
people must be sought out, led in 
the research work, and given the 
chance to work productively and 
in comfort. 

The administration of funds in 
support of cancer research cannot 
be done as an avocation, like play- 
ing golf on week ends. It requires 
constant thought about the cancer 
problem, broad familiarity with bi- 
ological science as a whole, an un- 
erring judgment regarding scientific 
personnel, and close contact with 
the scientist. Finally, there must be 
the courage to back the desperate 
venture and to organize and carry 
through extensive projects. 

Such administrators are not found 
overnight. They must be selected, 
trained to work as a group, and, 
finally, given authority to do their 
job without interference. 
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V-J Day 


This Year — September 2, 1946 


Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, 
speaking from the deck of the battleship “Missouri” in Boston 


Harbor, Mass.: 


Fellow Americans, it is good to 
be back aboard the Missouri and to 
find so many friends and shipmates 
who contributed so heavily to our 
victory. My visit today brings 
pleasant memories of the historic 
scene enacted on this ship in Tokyo 
Bay just a year ago. Although it 
was my privilege to represent the 
United States at the formal surren- 
der of the Japanese Empire, it was 
the combined efforts of all Ameri- 
cans which made victory possible. 
Here at home, millions of men and 
women labored on the farms, in the 
laboratories and in the factories to 
place the tools of warfare in the 
hands of our fighting men. On the 
battlefront the men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard combined their efforts to 
blast a path across seven thousand 
miles of ocean to the heart of the 
enemy. 

To millions of freedom-loving 
people everywhere the USS Mis- 
souri will always be more than just 
a ship. She has become a symbol of 
the triumph of good over evil. Let 
us pray that as long as she sails the 
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seas, the forces of good remain tri- 
umphant. It is the hope of the civi- 
lized world that the means be found 
to insure permanent peace. To that 
end, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has been established with the 
whole-hearted support of our Gov- 
ernment. Much progress has been 
made towards the achievement of 
this purpose, but there are many 
difficulties still to be solved. Each 
of us has a personal responsibility 
for the success of the United Na- 
tions Organization. We cannot as- 
sume that the United States Gov- 
ernment will do it all for us. Every 
one of us must work for the success 


of the UNO. 


We should remember the experi- 
ence of our own country when it 
was struggling to form a National 
Government. The people of the 
thirteen original Colonies had 
joined in a successful revolution 
against tyranny, and although they 
spoke the same language and en- 
joyed a community of interests, it 
took them from 1776 to 1789, a 
period of thirteen years, to agree 
upon a form of government satis- 
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factory to all. Thus we can hardly 
expect the United Nations Organi- 
zation, plagued as it is with a host 
of obstacles, to obtain overnight 
success. Diverse speech, divergent 
aspirations and radically different 
economic and _ political systems 
make progress difficult, but ultimate 
success is certainly not impossible. 
It will be a long uphill job that will 


require all the patience, tolerance. 


and understanding we can give to 
it. It is far better for our diplomats 


to fight it out verbally in the Con- 
ference Room, than to have our 
armed services settle the disputes in 
the field. 

Yet, until the objectives of the 
United Nations Organization are 
realized with practical results, we 
must not jeopardize the safety of 
our country by failing to provide 
our own safeguard. History has 
proven too often and too recently 
that the nation which relaxes its 
defenses invites attack. 


Last Year — September 1, 1945 


NBC correspondent Merrill Mueller, speaking from the deck 
of the battleship “Missouri” in Tokyo Bay, Japan: 


Mr. Mamoru Shigemitsu, F oreign 
Minister of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, is stepping forward to sit 
down at the table and sign the in- 
strument of surrender. Shigemitsu 
limps; he has a wooden leg. He is 
dressed in the formal attire of the 
foreign office. He came aboard just 
a few minutes ago. The assistant 
has prepared the papers. General 
MacArthur is standing behind the 
microphones over which he just 
talked. He is waiting; here comes 
Mr. Shigemitsu now. He is pulling 
up to the table, pulls the chair back 
and he is about to sit down. He is 


studying the document carefully; 


there is something about it he 
doesn’t like. He’s having a little 
difficulty sitting down because of 
his wooden leg. He takes off his 
silk top hat, pulls off his long 
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gloves. Mr. Shigemitsu looks at his 
watch for some reason; consults 
some papers in his pocket; he is 
looking for a pen now. Now he’s 
got another watch. He’s checking 
two watches. At last he’s got a pen 
out and he’s preparing to do some- 
thing, although he hasn’t yet faced 
himself up to the surrender docu- 
ment. He is trying to get some ink 
out of a penholder which has no 
ink in it. Ah, Mr. Shigemitsu now 
has some ink in his pen and he’s 
ready to sign. 

Mr. Shigemitsu has finished; and 
immediately behind him is General 
Yoshijiro Umezu, Chief of Staff of 
the Japanese Army Headquarters. 
General Umezu will sign for the 
Japanese Army and all the Japanese 
armed forces as personal represen- 
tative of the emperor of Japan. He 
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is having no trouble with his. foun- 
tain pen. In fact he’s ina rush. He 
is sitting down’,nd scribbling his 
name across the document. Now 
he is writing across the copy pre- 
pared for the Japanese. 


One copy is bound in gold; the 
other is bound in black. If the 
black copy is for the Japanese, it is 
appropriate, for they are in mourn- 
ing. They look as if they are at- 
tending a funeral. One of the Japa- 
_ nese officers was seen to wipe away 


tears from his eyes as he boarded 
the ship. 

Umezu has signed, and he has a 
very stern look on his face. All 
their faces show strong. muscular 
tension around the jaws. At the 
same time I must say of the victors 
—the Generals and Admirals and 
correspondents, who represent the 
newspapers and radios of the world 
— there isn’t a man here who has 
any feeling of exultation. Everyone 
is glad it’s over. 


This Year — September 1, 1946 


NBC correspondent George Thomas Folster, reporting from 
Tokyo in “World News Roundup”: 


One year ago tomorrow, the 
signing of the surrender terms took 
place aboard the flagship, Missouri, 
here in Tokyo Bay. Mamoru Shige- 
-mitsu represented and signed for 
Emperor Hirohito; General Ume- 
zu, for the Japanese Imperial Armed 
Forces. I talked with Shigemitsu 
and Umezu yesterday, along with 
other top-ranking Japanese war 
criminal suspects. Our meeting 
took place in a former war ministry 
building. Shigemitsu and Umezu 
have their own American MP 
guard, and he escorted them into 
an anteroom which, by the way, 
used to be Tojo’s war office. 

Ex-Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
speaks perfect English, and Umezu 
understands enough so that he 
could follow Shigemitsu’s remarks 
to me. Shigemitsu said, “When the 
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general and I went aboard the 
Missouri last year to sign the sur- 
render terms, things were not as 
settled in Japan as they seemed.” 
There he stopped and looked at 
General Umezu. The general took 
a drag at his American cigarette, 
looked out the barred window, and 
nodded. Shigemitsu went on, “Now 
I feel I am relieved of the great 
responsibility we took at the mo- 
ment of signing on the Missouri.” 
And then he explained that, because 
of the unrest still remaining in 
Japan at that time, not only was 
his own honor at stake, but also the 
honor and the destiny of his nation, 
Japan. 

It’s a matter of record that there 
has been no major unrest or dis- 
turbance in Japan in the past year. 
On the whole, the occupation is 
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going well. There is some criticism 
and argument. Some observers feel 
that too many big directives were 
thrown at the Japanese in too short 
a time. Still others feel that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has not kept a hot 
enough bonfire under the Japanese 
in order to speed up the fulfillment 
of these directives. We who are 
here day in and day out find our- 


selves wondering why the Japanese 


have done such a complete about- 
face under occupation. After the 
savage brutality of the Japanese in 


battle, it’s hard to understand the 


docile, outright, cooperative atti- 
tude of these same Japanese at 
home. Of course, it is obvious that 
the Japanese realize that the better 
they behave, the sooner we'll go 
home and give them back their 
country. It’s an incentive for them 
to quickly approve the new consti- 
tution, to apparently willingly 
smash their monopolies, to revise 
their landlord system, their schools; 


in other words, to swallow democ- 
racy whole. 19, | 
However, lately there does seem 
to be a growing change in their 
attitude, more of a tendency to 
want us to stay. Because, like the 
rest of the world, the Japanese too 
are wondering about Russia. If war 
comes again in the Far East, the 
Japanese know they will be in the 
middle of it. The Japanese fear 
that should we and Russia be un- 
able to settle our differences short 
of war, much of this fighting will 
take place in, around and above 
their home islands. They realize 
that for some great power, these 
still war-ravaged Japanese islands 
will be a most important base in 
the Far East. No doubt, that is 
why one year after the end of the 
bloodiest war in the history of man- 
kind, Emperor Hirohito’s represen- — 
tative, Shigemitsu, could say the 
incredible to me when we parted: 
“There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t become allies, you know.” 


VITAMINS 


Iso: I know all about vitamins. 
Kay: You do? 


IsH: Sure. Vitamins is stuff that if you need them you’d better, because 
if you haven’t got what you never had you can get if you need something that 
isn't there when you want it because they got what you haven’t got and you — 
got what they haven’t got so if you need infra-red but that doesn’t look good 
with your suit get something that matches like infra-blue, infra-yellow, infra- 
green or if you haven’t got a suit just get infra, because you need calcium which 
is good to take once a day, twice a day or Dennis Day. They is also good for 
bones, because if you haven’t got them it’s very hard to kneel and shoot same. 
Now they is all kinds of vitamins — A, C, and D. , 


Kay: How about B-One? 


Iso: All right. I'll be one if you'll be one... . 
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— Kay Kyser 
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V-E Day 


Last Year — May 8, 1945 


NBC correspondent W. W. Chaplin, speaking from Paris: 


HE WAR in Europe is at last 
over, and I was witness to 
the signatures that resulted 
in the unconditional surrender of 
Germany. Acting as special emis- 
sary of Hitler’s successor, Colonel 
General Gustaf Jodl surrendered 
all of Germany to all of the Allies, 
including Russia, at 2:41 o’clock 
yesterday morning. I was one of 
seven correspondents representing 
American news organizations to 
stand in General Eisenhower’s 
room and watch the surrender. 
General Jodl signed the papers of 
surrender with a quivering hand. 
Then I heard him make one of the 
strangest little speeches in history, 
beseeching our generosity toward 
Germany, because, he said, Ger- 
many has suffered so. 


The unconditional surrender at 
General Eisenhower’s advanced 
headquarters in the city the French 
call “Ranz” but which many Amer- 
icans know as “Reams.” General 
Jodl signed the papers at 2:41 in 
General Eisenhower’s War Room, 
while seated not more than ten feet 
from where I was standing. I was 
so close that I could see a dot of 
perspiration running slowly down 
his fat, flat face onto his jutting 
chin; his signature writing “finis” 
to the nightmarish history of Naz- 
ism. Then this flat-faced General, 
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with a cap on his gray head, rose 
slowly to his feet. Speaking in 
German, he said, “The German 
people and the German Armed 
Forces are for better or worse de- 
livered into the victor’s hands. In 
this war, which has lasted more 
than five years, the German people 
and armed forces have grieved and 
suffered more than perhaps any 
other people in the world. In this 
hour I can only express the hope 
that the victor will treat them with 
generosity.” 

Standing close behind him I no- 
ticed that there was a chart showing 
Allied casualties in dead, wounded 
and missing, with a total in seven 
figures. Beside that chart he stood 
and begged for generosity. 

As he made this speech, Jodl 
looked across the table at the Allied 
Generals—Russian, French, British 
and American. And just behind 
him, I watched their faces, too. 
They were impassive, unresponsive, 
as blank as the windows in back of 
them. Without another word Gen- 
eral Jodl picked up his cap and 
walked out of the room. 

The War Room where German 
General Jodl signed Germany’s un- 
conditional surrender made a color- 
ful stage for this stirring drama. It 
is a big square second-floor room. 
The walls are covered with maps 
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and charts. There are two big red 
Turkish rugs on the floor, and op- 
posite the door was a long confer- 
ence table with place cards in front 
of each of the seventeen chairs. 
Space on the floor had been marked 
off with chalk as standing room for 
the few correspondents privileged 
to have an eye-witness view of the 
historic doings. The correspondents 
crowded behind their chalk line to 
make sure they didn’t get in the 
way of the score or more hotog- 
raphers. Clusters of light filled the 
room and most of the cameramen 
were also well supplied with flash 
bulbs. 

Directly between General Eisen- 
hower’s Chief of Staff, Lieutenant 
General Walter Bedell Smith, and 
General Jodl was a microphone 
connected with a recording device 
also placed in one corner of the 
room. When all were in their 

laces, General Smith as Allied 
Chief of Staff sat down on the 
Allied side, directly facing the Ger- 
mans. Leaning over the General’s 
shoulder from behind was Major 
K. W. B. Strong, Chief Intelligence 
Officer for General Eisenhower, 
and former British Military Attaché 
at Berlin. 


A few quiet words were spoken 
by General Smith, who looked very 
tired and whose voice was scarcely 
audible across the few feet separat- 
ing me from the surrender table. 
On General Smith’s left was Rus- 
sian General Ivan Susloparoff, Chief 
of the Soviet Missfon to France, our 
Air General, Carl Spaatz, Air Mar- 
shal Sir James M. Robb, Major 
General Harold R. Bull, and the © 
other Soviet representative, Col. 
Ivan Zenkovitch. On General 
Smith’s right was Admiral Sir Har- 
old Burrough, General Francois 
Sevez for the French, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Sir Frederick E. Morgan and 
Capt. Harry Butcher, who is Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s Naval Aide. 

After General Jodl signed the 
surrender document, it was signed 
by General Smith for the Western 
Allies, by General Susloparoff for 
Russia and by General Sevez for the 
French. The document calling for 
the demobilization of the German 
Armed Forces carried the additional 
signatures of Admiral Sir Harold 
Burrough as Commander of the Al- 
lied Naval Forces and of Admiral 
Friedeberg as Head of the German 
Fleet. So the papers were signed 
and so the war ended. 


This Year — May 7, 1946 


Henry Cassidy, NBC European news director, and Henry S. 
White, associated with the French Radiodiffusion, from Paris: 


Cassipy: Today is a raw, overcast, 
spring day in Paris. The people are 
going about their everyday business 
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in their everyday way. Out at the 
Luxembourg Palace the Ministers 
are having their troubles. Yester- 
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day they failed to reach any agree- 
ment on a peace treaty with Italy, 
and dropped the subject at least for 
the time being. Today they have 
started to work on peace treaties 
with the Balkan countries, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria — with little hope 
of an. early agreement. 


Out in Rheims the big red school- 
house is busy, not with the military 
activity that came to its culminat- 
ing act a year ago, but with its 
original peacetime pursuit of edu- 
cation. The twelve hundred boy 
students have just gone in from 
their recess play in the gravel court- 
yard that used to hold hundreds of 
army cars. ‘They are working over 
their books in the rooms that used 
to hold hundreds of army officers. 


But upstairs on the second floor 
one room is kept today as it was in 
war, the SHAEF war room. For a 
description of that room, here is 
Henry S. White, former public re- 
lations officers of the U. S. Army, 
who was stationed at Rheims. 


Wuite: The world-famous war 
room of Eisenhower’s Supreme 
Allied Hdg. is actually untouched. 
It remains as powerful as it must 
have appeared on that fateful morn- 
ing exactly one year ago when 
Germany’s Jodl and his aides ar- 
rived. If the German delegates had 
any further ideas of continuing the 
conflict, the maps on the wall of 
that hidden room were indeed a 
powerful instrument, for they 
clearly showed the tactical and 
supply situations of all the allied 
forces. And to a Wehrmacht al- 
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ready battered and broken that 
impressive array of men and mate- 
rial was probably the finishing 
touch. 


At that time, SHAEF was using 
the famed Ecole Professionale in 
Rheims to house its huge activities 
—long, sprawling, red brick build- 
ing, three stories high, much the 
same as any high school in the 
States. And today, with the sole 
exception of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten war room, the Ecole Profes- 
sionale is once more serving its 
original purpose. 

Those halls, which not so long 
ago resounded to the stamp of 
American army boots, now echo to 
the patter of kids’ feet once more. 


But let me tell you briefly what 
the Nazis saw on that portentous 
morning one year ago. It’s a small 
room, and it was very well guarded 
indeed. The white-helmeted MP’s 
on duty at those double doors took 
a lot of convincing that you were 
authorized to enter. But when you 
found yourself inside, the war was 
laid out before your eyes. 


The gigantic tactical map showed 
the latest position of each combat 
unit. The logistics chart showed 
millions of tons of supplies, millions 
of gallons of gasoline and billions 
of bullets all being expedited by 
trucks, trains, barges, freighters, 
planes, anything else that could 
move over land, sea or air. Then 
there was another graph which 
shows every railroad track and 
bridge in Europe, and most of the 
bridges had been crossed off. That 
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was the air force. And there didn’t 
seem to be any freight yards or 
switch points without their damage 
markings. Another chart showed 
the famed “pluto,” those priceless 
pipe lines which crossed the Chan- 
nel from England to France, carry- 
ing the precious stuff by which a 
mechanized army moves. And di- 
rectly over the situation maps is a 
blackboard. Chalked on it is the 
Air Force’s mission for the 8th of 
May, 1945. So many heavy bomb- 
ers from England, the Royal Air 
Force and the 8th Air Force; so 
many more mediums of America’s 
oth Air Force; and for targets of 
opportunity — that meant hit any- 


thing that was moving —so many 
fighters from all three great units; 
so many tons of bombs to drop on 
what little was left of Germany 
that day. 

And the room is intact at this 
moment. The plain open table in 
the center of the room is surround- 
ed by the chairs in which the gen- 
erals sat; and each chair bears a 
plaque with the name of the officer 
— Russian, British, French and 
American. Opposite this array the 
three Nazis sat. In the center of 
the table, in a plain glass case, the 
huge bronze keys of that room will 
rest on a velvet pillow as long as 
the shrine is maintained. 


SHOW BUSINESS 


Jupy: Do you like to dance as much as I do? 


Geranium: I sure do, Miss Judy. But of all the dances I do, my favorite 


is the Congressional Rhumba. 


Jupy: The Congressional Rhumba? How do you do that? 
Geranium: You just get up on the floor and put the motion before the 


house. 


* 


— Jupy Canova 
* 


CosteLLo: I come from a family of politicians. My uncle Artie Stebbins 


was a politician in Texas. 
Axssotr: What did he run for? 
CostELLto: The border. 


* 


Rep: I took my girl to the beach. . 


Rop: To the beach? 


\ 


— ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 


Rep: Yeah, we went down to the amusement pier and took in all the con- 
cessions — the roller coaster, the tunnel of love, the fun house, the tunnel of 
love, the merry-go-round, the tunnel of love... . - 

Rop: How come you went through the tunnel of love so many times? 


Rep: 
Ron: 
Rep: 


Yeah? 
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Well, I like to see my phosphorescent watch light up. 


You know how dark it is in there? 


— Rep SKELTON 
NBC digest 


Honeymoon in New York 


Five mornings a week, in a network program called “Honey- 
moon in New York,” Durward Kirby interviews honeymooners 
and other couples ranging from the newly engaged to those cele- 
brating a golden wedding anniversary. Here is part of an inter- 


view, spontaneous and unrehearsed, from a recent program. 


Kirsy: Our groom is a Captain in the rsth Infantry Regiment, a 
Company Commander of the 3rd Division. Twenty-six, 
husky, handsome six-footer from Butte, Montana. His pretty 
twenty-five year old bride is a green-eyed brunette from 
Whitehall, Montana, where she was brought up on a ranch. 
Meet Captain and Mrs. John and Joanne Morrison. 

Well, howdy pardners. I know you're partners or you 
wouldn’t be here. 


Joun & , 

JOANNE: That’s right. 

KirBy: Joanne, what else did your folks raise out there on the ranch 
besides your 

JOANNE: Five hundred head of cattle and one thousand head of sheep. 

KirBy: H’m ... all that meat and no potatoes? 

JOANNE: Oh yes, there’s one hundred and fifty acres of potatoes too. 

KirBy: One hundred and fifty acres of potatoes! Captain, how long 
have you been in uniform? 

Joun: Five years — two years in Europe. 

KIRBY: That’s a long time. Joanne, did the Captain tell you he loved 
you before he went overseas? 

JOANNE: No, but he told me I was the kind of girl he’d like to marry if 
he ever got married. 

Kirsy: Did you exchange photographs from overseas, Captain? 

JouNn: I begged her for her photograph and she never asked for 


mine, but I sent her one anyway. 
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JOANNE: 


Kirsy: 


JOANNE: 


KIRBY: 


JouN: 


KIRBY: 
JoHN: 


KurByY: 


JOANNE: 


And he sent me his Silver Star, which made me very happy. 
Joanne, how long had you and Captain John been keeping 
company? 

We met each other two years and eight months ago. 

And were you interested in her right away, Captain? 


Well, I took her home and kissed her goodnight, but I wasn’t 
very interested. 


Did you have any trouble kissing her? 


Yes, I did. She wore glasses and they got in my way so I 
asked her to take them off. 


Joanne, could you see without glasses? 
I didn’t have to see very far. 


TALL TALES ABOUT FOOD 


The first tall tale is “white eggs are more nutritious than brown eggs.” 
According to Donald Cooley in the December issue of “Today’s Woman’— 
eggs is eggs! Food value may vary slightly only according to the diet of the 


hens. 


You know the one about “fish is a brain food.” It all started because fish 
contains phosphorus—so does brain tissue. But no food feeds a specific organ. 
Phosphorus from fish may end up in brain, nerves, or teeth, along with phos- 
phorus from milk or beefsteak. 


Can you stand one more? ... Popeye is strong in spite of that spinach. 
It’s rich in iron but in a form sie the body can’t use. Other greens are of 
equal, or greater, nutritional value. 
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(From “Macci’s PRIVATE WrrE,” broadcast by 
Maggi McNellis over NBC November 21, 1945.) 


a a PR ice 


The Paris Peace Conference 


The University of Chicago Round Table Discussion 


Mr. Wricut: Yesterday, Italy 
pleaded that the proposed peace 
terms are too harsh. The Paris 
Peace Conference has listened to 
sharp interchanges between Russia 
and America. Byrnes has charged 
that Molotov is trying to dictate 
peace terms. What is happening in 


Paris? What are the prospects of 


European peace amid the great- 
power conference? 


Mr. Jessup: We should keep the 
Paris Conference in perspective, I 
think. It is not the peace confer- 
ence in the sense that the Versailles 
Conference was. It is just another 
step in the process of waging peace 
-—and not even the most important 
step. Of course, we all want to get 
some treaties signed and the occu- 


This program, broadcast over 
the NBC network August 11, 
1946, presented three speakers 
of authority in the field of in- 
ternational affairs. QUINCY 
WRIGHT is professor of inter- 
national law at the University of 
Chicago. JOHN K. JESSUP is 
chief editorial writer for the 
magazine “Life”’ GIUSEPPE 
ANTONIO BORGESE, well- 
known as an opponent of Fas- 
cism in Italy, is a professor in 
the Humanities Division of the 
University of Chicago. 
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pation troops out of Europe, but 
the most important treaty, the one 
that will dispose of Germany, is 
not even on the agenda in Paris 
today. ‘The other treaties are im- 
portant, especially the Italian, but 
what the conference is mostly do- 
ing, to my mind, is again to illus- 
trate the same political pattern of 
previous international conferences 
from San Francisco on — namely, 
the pattern of diplomatic struggle 
between Russia and the Western 
democracies. 

Mr. Wricut: What do you see as 
the best hope from this conference, 
Borgese? 


Mr. Boregse: I cannot explain the 
best hope without saying what, ac- 
cording to me, is the worst feature. 
The worst feature is the seemingly 
irreconcilable conflict between the 
West and the East. But from this 
emerges some hope in the sense that 
the small nations have been invited 
to discuss the issues. This is a rec- 
ognition that there is something in 
the world which is beyond Russia 
and America and which may open 
the way to an intervention of world 
public opinion which may shape a 
better world. 

Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that 
we are in a transition between a 
period which has been dominated 
by power politics (and, I may say, 
we-are still in that period) and, we 
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hope, the period in which world 
public opinion will play a larger 
role and may support a regime of 
law. Even though we must play 
the game of power politics in the 
short run in order to prevent any 
one power from conquering all the 
rest, we must always have in mind 
the development of this force of 
world public opinion. 


Mr. Jessup: You know, “power 
politics” was something of a swear 
word in the United States up until 
a year ago. It thus seems to me that 
there is another hopeful aspect of 
the Paris Conference in respect to 
what it has done to educate the 
American people. This is also true 
of previous conferences with. which 
Mr. Byrnes has been associated, for, 
in his constant diplomatic struggle, 
mostly with Mr. Molotov, he has 
done a good deal to bring the 
American people to realize that 
power politics and the balance of 
power in themselves are neither 
good nor evil but some of the facts 
of life with which we are going to 
have to live for some time. 


Mr. Borcese: I should like to ac- 
cept largely, and yet to qualify, the 
praise which Jessup is giving to 
Byrnes. I think that there are three 
periods in Byrnes’s activity since he 
has been Secretary of State. That 
is, in the first period, his action was 
completely praiseworthy; then, a 
second period came in which the 
desire of getting a peace very soon, 
very fast, almost no matter at what 
cost, impeded my agreement with 
his behavior; but there is a third 
period which seems to be starting 


now in which, having become 
aware of the difficulties and the 
troubles which would start from a 
too easy yielding to Russian pres- 
sure, he is introducing other na- 
tions, other segments of public 
opinion into the discussion. That 
may open for him a way to make - 
up for some of the mistakes which 
have been committed recently. 


Mr. Wricut: Your emphasis upon 
these stages recalls the fact that 
there have been four preliminary 
meetings of the foreign ministers 
since the first one a year ago in 
London and that, as a result of long 
negotiations, twenty-one states are 
participating in the present confer- 
ence. Added to these will be the 
five enemy states, the satellites of 
Germany (with whom peace is 
being negotiated alone). There has 
also been an effort on the part of 
other states to have a hearing, par- 
ticularly Albania, but there is some 
objection to this on the part of the 
Western states. 

The significant point, however, 
which you emphasized, Borgese, is 
the opportunity for invoking a 
world public opinion. We, per- 
haps, do not have the “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at,” as Wilson 
suggested, but, at least, the four 
great powers who have assumed the 
responsibility for finally making the 
peace will be advised by the other 
states who in public forums have 
the opportunity to invoke world 
opinion. 

Let us consider the substance of 
the proposed treaties which have 
been submitted to the conference 
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by the Big Four. What are the 
basic understandings, and what are 
they based upon? Presumably they 
are based upon the Atlantic Char- 
ter, which is the fundamental docu- 
ment. But is this applicable, and 
has it been applied? 


Mr. Borcese: As the agreements 
stand at this moment before the 
so-called “peace” conference, they 
have not been applied. The Atlan- 
tic Charter says unmistakably, in 
its second point, that the two sig- 
natory powers, the United States 
and Great Britain, “desire to seek 
no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned.” 
This second point is made perfectly 
clear by the first, which states that 
these countries seek no agerandize- 
ment, territorial or otherwise. It is 
very difficult for me to understand 
how the proposals concerning the 
boundaries of Italy with Yugoslavia 
and with France agree with the 
statements of the Atlantic Charter. 


Mr. Jessup: The Atlantic Char- 
ter sounds, in 1946, like ancient his- 
tory. What about that, Wright? 
Has it ever been formally repudi- 
ated, or has it not been amended by 
subsequent agreements? 


Mr. Wricut: On one occasion 
Churchill said that the Atlantic 
Charter did not create any obliga- 
tions which the United Nations 
owed to the enemy powers. That 
interpretation seems hardly consist- 
ent with the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter. Certainly Article IV re- 
fers explicitly to the vanquished as 
well as to the victors. It seems to 
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me that the Atlantic Charter, which 
was accepted by all the United Na- 
tions in the declaration of January, 
1942, must be taken as a moral obli- 
gation which ought to be applied 
in the making of peace. But, at the 
same time, we have to realize that 
interpretations of this have been 
made at Yalta and at Potsdam and 
that, particularly in these instru- 
ments, the principle of Big Four 
unity was set forward as a major 
policy in the making of the peace. 
So, we have the problem to what 
extent, if any, must the mainte- 
nance of big-power unity be su- 
perior to the details of the Atlantic 
Charter. In other words, may we 
have to sacrifice something of the 
Atlantic Charter in order to main- 
tain this unity? 
Mr. Borcese: I do not think that 
we can sacrifice anything which 
concerns the respect of high moral 
principles and of justice, because it 
is these principles which create and 
maintain peace. The further agree- 
ments among the victor powers 
which came after the Atlantic Char- 
ter stated, indeed, that the making 
of peace is the particular responsi- 
bility of the great victor powers. 
But that cannot be different, in my 
opinion, from a statement accord- 
ing to which the judges have to 
issue the verdict without respecting 
the law which has been promul- 
gated to the defendants. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, the law 
in this case, as in all other cases, is 
subject to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. The Atlantic Charter is in 
broad terms; and, as you pointed 
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out, Borgese, it has provisions 
which are of an ethnic character, 
provisions of a political character, 
and provisions of an economic 
character. In the application of 
these principles of different types 
some adjustments may be necessary 
in order to give consideration to all 
of them. 


Mr. Jessup: Speaking of subse- 
quent agreements, did the Potsdam 
Agreement not have something to 
say about Italy? 


Mr. Borcese: ‘The Potsdam Agree- 
ment reinforced the declarations 
which were made earlier by 
Churchill. May I quote a few words 
from the speech of Churchill in 
Commons, February 27, 1945? “I 
said some time ago that Italy would 
have to work her passage home. She 
has some way to go yet. It would 
be less than just if I did not pay 
tribute to the invaluable services, 
the full tale of which cannot be 
told, of the Italian men and women 
in the armed forces, on the seas, in 
the countryside, and behind the 
enemy lines in the north, which are 
being rendered steadfastly to the 
common cause.” The ‘‘common 
cause’ is the cause of the Allies, 
who were going to be the victors 
and who are the United Nations. 
These declarations of Churchill, 
in which there is no reference to 
war guilt and punishment and 
which, of course, were interpreted 
by all Italians as a promise of par- 
don and of re-equalization of Italy 
in the family of nations, were prac- 
tically repeated with great empha- 
sis in the Potsdam declaration of 
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the Big Three, on August 2, 1945, 
in which it was stated very strongly 
that Italy was “the first of the Axis 
powers to break with Germany, to 
whose defeat she has made a mate- 
rial contribution, and has now 
joined with the Allies in the strug- 
gle against Japan.” The praises 
continue, and the expectation was 
expressed that Italy can develop a 
democratic government (which 
democratic government Italy has 
developed even far beyond the de- 
sires of some of the British and 
American diplomats by even dis- 
carding the monarchy and estab- 
lishing a democratic republic which 
is built on the most precise patterns 
of democracy). Unfortunately, it 
happened that the Paris Conference 
was meeting exactly at the same 
time in which Italy was fulfilling 
this sort of change. The decisions 
which on the same days were taken 
concerning Italy were at variance 
with the spirit of the promises 
which were in the declarations of 
Churchill and in the declarations 
of Potsdam. 


Mr. Jessup: Just how has Paris 
broken those declarations? Why 
don’t you review the terms of the 
Italian treaty for us? 


Mr. Wricut: The Italian treaty, 
like all the treaties with the Ger- 
man satellite countries, deals with 
boundaries, reparations, armaments, 
and the guarantee of certain free- 
doms. In the Italian treaty the 
problem of boundaries and terri- 
tory is doubtless the most impor- 
tant. Under this treaty Italy has to 
cede Trieste and part of the sur- 
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rounding territory, and Trieste is 
to be made an international state. 
The Dodecanese Islands in the 
Aegean are to be ceded to Greece; 
certain territories on the boundary 
are to be ceded to France; and the 
Italian colonies are presumably to 
be placed under trusteeship, al- 
though that will be settled finally 
after a year. 


Mr. Jessup: 
terms, Borgese? Which ones are 
acceptable and which ones break 
the word of the big powers at 
Potsdam and in the Atlantic Char- 
ter? 


Mr. BorcGEseE: 
_senses opposes or ever opposed the 
cession of the Dodecanese Islands 
to Greece. No Italian in his senses 
—according to my personal opinion 
—should oppose a colonial trustee- 
ship, with the proviso, however, 
that an international administration 
of former colonial areas should not 
contain exclusively territories of 
Italian origin, because that entails 
a punitive significance, but that 
some other territories should be 
added to this international or super- 
national pool. Let me mention, for 
example, what used to be Eastern 
German Africa, or Western Ger- 
man Africa. Or why not Palestine? 


But, in relation to the other con- 
ditions which are made in that 
treaty, the most unpleasant and un- 
just are those which concern the 
boundary with France, because 
there is no reason at all—neither 
ethnic nor economic nor strategic 
—for adding some patches of Italian 
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What about those 


No Italian in his 


territory to the French territory 
unless France wants to own the 
gates to the Po Valley. Nor is there 
any reason for subtracting from 
Italy the unmistakably Italian re- 
gions of western and _ southern 
Istria, as would happen in the inter- 
nationalization of ‘Trieste, when all 
judges agree that that state would 
have neither a military nor a politi- 
cal nor an economic consistency. 
At any rate, it would be a good 
example for future solutions if 
really internationalized areas could 
be built and if the State of Trieste 
can be considered as an early pat- 
tern for such solutions — interna- 
tionalized, as well as, let us say, in 
Salonika, just to quote one example. 
But to accomplish that, two condi- 
tions would be necessary and in- 
dispensable: (1) that it should be 
real internationalization, not a trick 
in order to throw Trieste into the 
Yugoslav lap, and (2) that the other 
territories of western and southern 
Istria, including the city of Pola 
and others which are less well 
known in the West, should be 
added to that internationalized state 
and that the one hundred and fifty 
thousand Italians should not be left 
without any protection and to the 
control of a totalitarian state like 
Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Jessup: Let us take the first 
one of those. Do you think that 
there is any reason to suspect that 
the proposal to  internationalize 
Trieste is a trick? Or do you think 
that it may produce a viable inter- 
national community? 
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Mr. Wricut: It is very much like 
the solution which was found for 
the Danzig question after World 
War I. There is here a situation in 
which economic and political and 
cultural factors are involved. Tri- 
este is a natural port for countries 
of Eastern Europe, such as Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, as well 
as Yugoslavia. It is natural that 
those countries, all of which have 
favored the internationalization of 
Trieste, should wish to have an as- 
surance that they will have free 
access through this port. It is also 
in the interests of Trieste itself, I 
think, that nothing should arise 
which would prevent it from being 
a great commercial port. The pop- 
ulation of ‘Trieste is admittedly 
dominantly Italian; the hinterland, 
the country districts, are predomi- 
nantly Yugoslav. The problem of 
drawing a boundary through a 
mixed territory of this kind is one 
which is bound to do injustice to 
both sides. A boundary cannot be 
drawn which will exactly follow 
the ethnic lines. It seems to me that 
the boundary which has been 
drawn, while it does place some 
Italians in Yugoslav control, is not 
entirely unjustifiable; and it seems 
to me that the internationalization 
of Trieste is a sound solution, al- 
though, of course, the soundness of 
it will depend a great deal upon the 
constitution of Trieste, which is not 
yet drawn up and which may cause 
difficulties. | 


Mr. BorceEseE: May I disagree? It 
is evident that precise boundaries 
founded on ethnic separations are 
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not feasible in such mixed terri- 
tories, as are many territories in 
Europe. A certain amount of injus- 
tice is inevitable, but it is the task 
of judges, or of surgeons, to cut in 
the most plausible and least damag- 
ing way, in the mixed Italian-Yugo- 
slav population of western Istria 
and ‘Trieste, where, however, the 
Italians are absolutely prevalent, 
even if the Yugoslav parts of the 
countryside are drawn into the ter- 
ritory. It is the line designed by 
Wilson which is admissible; and 
the problem of internationalization 
of the port is not identical with the 
problem of denationalization of the 
Italians. The port can very well be 
internationalized; and there has 
never been any conflict on that 
issue. 

Mr. Wricut: There are evidently 
differences of opinion on the Tri- 
este question, but, comparing the 
Italian treaty with the others — with 
the Rumanian, for instance — Bor- 
gese, what do you think of it? 


Mr. Borcese: One of the most 
striking evidences of the injustices 
which are trying to be perpetrated 
in Paris is that, while Italy was as- 
signed the first place and the privi- 
leged place in having a favorable 
peace treaty, Rumania is very 
happy about the treaty which is 
being drafted for her. She almost 
emerges as a victor. As a result, 
there will be many in the world, 
and particularly in Europe and 
Italy, who will think that that hap- 
pened because Molotov is a better 
protector of the countries which 
are in the Russian orbit than Bevin 
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or Byrnes is of the countries which 
are supposed to be linked with the 
West. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, Rumania 
had to cede Bessarabia to Russia 
and southern Bukovina to Bulgaria, 
although she did receive back the 
territory of Transylvania which 
Hitler had given to Hungary. 
But let us consider the general 
political objectives at which we 
ought to aim in these treaties. 


Mr. Jessup: I was just going to say 
that there is something about Euro- 
pean boundary problems that most 
Americans find tedious, I think, 
even when they have a map in 
front of them. I am reminded of 
what you said the other day and 
wrote once, Borgese — namely, that 
boundaries should be written in 
pencil, not in ink or blood. In other 
words, the solution of the problem 
of boundaries — and especially, I 
think, of European boundaries — is 
not to refine them, but to make 
them unimportant, as they are in 
the United States. How can Amer- 
ica help put Europe on a way 
toward achieving the unimportance 
of national boundaries? 


Mr. Borcese: By not fostering con- 
flicts among the nations of Europe 
— that is, by doing her best to avoid 
having areas of friction maintained 
and enlarged to the point of be- 
coming festering sores. That is, if 
the future of the world, as it is 
hoped in the United States, is to 
go ahead toward a form of world 
government or of world federation, 
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the main passage toward the future 
is the creation of local, large areas 
of continental federations. There- 
fore, Europe should be educated 
and encouraged toward the forma- 
tion of a continental unity. If we 
draw or help other people to draw 
the boundaries in such a way that 
conflicts between Italy and France, 
between Italy and Austria, between. 
Italy and Yugoslavia, become per- 
manent, then we are doing our best 
—that is, our worst — to prevent 
the formation of a European feder- 
ation which I consider, and many 
people consider along with me, an 
essential basis for world peace and 
world unity. 


Mr. Wricur: There is something 
in what you say, Borgese, but I do 
not think that one should exag- 
gerate it. The formation of a fed- 
eration or of a world union, it seems 
to me, depends more upon the cre- 
ation of public opinion, in each of 
the countries, which is ready to 
place a symbol of a larger order 
ahead of the minor symbols. That, 
of course, is emphasized by Jessup’s 
suggestion that American boun- 
daries have been very stable. When 
one compares the stability of the 
boundaries of the states -of the 
United States with those in Europe, 
one is amazed at their great stabil- 
ity. As to federation, it seems to 
me that it may be just as easy, per- 
haps easier, to form a world union 
of the present nationalities, as in the 
United Nations, than to form re- 
gional or continental federations. 


Future Indicative 
LOU HAZAM 


ANNOUNCER: We begin ata banquet — 


CHAIRMAN: I have the privilege of presenting to you our guest of honor 


NARRATOR: 


MOTHER: 


NARRATOR: 


for this evening. The gentleman sitting next to me has won 
international respect for standing squarely on his own two 
feet. He is first of all a realist — a man who believes in facing 
facts, whatever they are. Throughout his life he has given 
the next man the respect that’s due him. He is open-minded 
in all things. He knows the value of discipline. He is a man 
of independent judgment and perseverence, who, when he 
finds the path he believes right, sticks to it. It gives me great 


pleasure to present the Honorable Jefferson ‘T’. Norton. 
% * * 


Quite a man. I thought I'd look into him. Jefferson T. 
Norton — outstanding, respected, a world figure. How’d he 
get that way? Everyone has a beginning — and all along the 
way, forces go to work on him that shape him into what he 
finally becomes. And few things are generally more impor- 
tant than home and parents. So, when I set out to do a job 
on Jefferson T’. Norton, the first person I wanted to see was 
his mother. I was lucky — she was still alive, but quite old 
now. 


(Scene — the Norton home) 


Well... well... do sit down, young man. Now what was 
it you ated see me abouts 


| wanted to talk to you about your son, Jeff. Not the story 
of his career. I’m interested in his early life . . . in how he 
grew as a person. For instance, at the banquet the other day. 
Remember, Bill Allen said: “The gentleman sitting next to 
ime. ere: He won international respect for standing squarely 
on ‘his own two feet.” Why, Mrs. Norton? 


Under the auspices of NBC’s University of the Air, this pro- 
gram was one of the “Home Is What You Make It” series, heard 
over the network June 15, 1946. 
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Well, lots of people grow up to be dependent upon some- 
body clse. They never really learn to stand on their own two 
feet, as Mr. Allen put it. The reason it did me such good to 
hear him praise my boy for that, is... there was a time when 
I was really worried about Jeff. It was his first day of 
school. ... ) 


(Flashback) 


But I don’t want to stay in school by myself, Mommy! You 
stay with me. 


Look, son. .. . Mommy can’t be with you all the time any 
more. [here are going to be a lot of things you'll need to do 

. and) want to’ do’..../that Mommy can’t do with you. 
You're going to have to learn to do them yourself. 


But — Dut Biners mommy’s staying with him! 


That’s all right. I want you to show me that you're a big 
boy. Understand! 


No! No! Mommy, come back. Come back! Come back! 


* * * 


Did you go back, Mrs. Norton? 


No. No, I didn’t. I must have wept all morning. But I 
knew if I went back then, and sat in school with him, I 
wouldn’t have the kind of boy I wanted —a boy who could 
“go it” alone — who would come to manhood able to make 
up his own mind for himself. I think I worked harder on 
that than most anything from the very beginning. 


(Flashback) 

Mother . . . Mother! 

What is it, Jefferson? 

Elmer’s bike. I borrowed it from him. I told him I’d take 
good care of it. The tire... I punctured the tire! I told him 


I’d have it back to him this afternoon. What am I going to 
do? 
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What would you want done if it were your bicycle? 


I... 1 guess I’'d want it brought back the way I loaned it. 
But . . . Poppa’s not here to fix it for me. 


It’s none of your father’s affair is it? 


No... but... I can’t fix a puncture; I don’t know anything 
about a bike. 


There is somebody who knows how to fix it, though, isn’t 
there? 


Well . .. There’s Mr. Swanson who runs the bicycle shop. 
He fixes them. Only you gotta pay him. I don’t have any _ 
money except what I’ve been savin’ for a new catcher’s glove. 


Well, — I’ve got to get on with my work. [ll see you later. 
I don’t think there’s anything you need my help with, Jeffer- 
son. 


I gather he took from the money he was saving for his 
catcher’s mitt and fixed the tire. 


Yes. But the important thing, of course, was that he made 
the decision himself. Of course, though, that business of 
teaching him to rely upon himself and make up his own mind 
didn’t always work out just the way we wanted it. I remem- 
ber the time when we wanted Jeff to take music lessons. We 
were like any other parents — wanted our son to be musically 
accomplished. I had the piano in mind. His father wanted 
him to study the violin. But Jeff had his own ideas. 


What were his ideas, mam? 


Well, I think you'd better ask Professor Antonati about that. 
Sometime when you see him, you ask him about Jeff’s . . . 
er ... musical career. 


(The Professor's House) 


Norton ... Jeffa Norton? Sure ...I know Jeffa Norton. 
Was a pupil of mine. Listen to me, Mista. ... Every year 
I sit here ina my studio . . . alla the people send me the chil- 
dren to learna the music. Because they want to study piano 
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or the violin? No! Because Poppa ’n’ Momma, they make 
for them to do! They forca them. So alla the Vearier eel 
sita here... I try...’n’Itry...’n’ I try. It make me like 
crazy. Now, coma Jeffa Norton. 


(Flashback) 


Professor Antonati? I... my father said I could take music 
lessons from you. 


Oh... Piano? Violin? 


No sir. Drums, Professor. I want to learn how to play the 
drums. . 


* @ & 


An’ his fath’ and motha, they let him do! And he study hard 
and he learn . . . because he want. Mrs. Norton and Mr. 
Norton... they smart.... They teacha their boy to lova the 
music all the life, because they listen to what he want to 
learn. 
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The more I looked into the life of Jefferson T. Norton, I 
could see that his parents’ encouragement of his independence 
was perhaps the most important thing about his upbringing. 
I wondered where in his childhood I was going to find the 
origin of one statement they made about him at the banquet: 
He is first of all a realist — a man who believes in facing facts, 
whatever they are. It finally turned up, quite unexpectedly, 
when I was talking with his Aunt. Somehow or other we'd 
gotten to whether Norton had had any pets as a child. 


(The Aunt’s House) 


‘Course he did. Jeff had a dog. Shepherd dog. Let me see, 
what was his name? “Prince!” I don’t think Jeff loved any- 
thing in the world as much as he loved that dog. And long 
as I live P’ll never forget the day it happened. It was when 
automobiles were first coming out. His Mother and I were 
out to a Ladies’ Aid Meeting that afternoon .. . and when we 
came home... 
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What is it, Jeff? 


Prince. ... He’s... he’s dead. One of those new automobiles 
Wig tran riety right over him. He didn’t know .. . it was 
dangerous. Prince just wanted to play. 


Poor dog.... 
Mother ...I1.. . I want to go to bed. It just doesn’t seem 
right tobe up... an’ go on playing... with Prince gone. 


But you just can’t go running off to bed, Jeff. That doesn't 
solve anything. One thing you've got to learn, son, is to face 
these kinds of things squarely. 


But I don’t even feel like livin’ — without Prince. 


But you have to — Look, Jeff. Remember when Mrs. Thomas 
up the street lost her only son? She loved that boy with all 
her heart. But what did she do? She didn’t take to her bed 
and stay there. She didn’t close her door and refuse to live 
anymore. She made up her mind that it couldn’t be helped, 
and then went right on like it never happened. Today, she’s 
got another boy ... and she’s happy. You see, she faced 
the facts . . . and when she did she saved her whole life from 
being spoiled. You have the same problem, Jeff. . . . Are you 
going to be the kind that runs away from life, or the kind 
that takes what comes your way and goes right on? 


I think [’ll go out in the lot ’n’ play football for a while. Call 
me for dinner. 


(Echo) 


Throughout his life he has given the next man the respect 
that’s due him. He ts open-minded in all things. 


The next on my list was Steve Skourapas, owner and manager 
of the town’s leading restaurant. I had been told he was a 
classmate of J. T.’s.... 


(The Restaurant) 


That’s right, sir. J.T. and myself went to high-school to- 
gether. Jeff Norton was just about the best friend I had. My 
family had just moved here . . . and it was my first year in 
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high school. Somebody — Elmer Wilson, I think — was going 
to have a party and Jeff was at home trying to figure out — 


(The Norton Living Room) 


What are you studying so hard over at that desk? Arithmetic 
again? 


No sir. Elmer’s throwing a party and I told him I’d mail these 
invitations for him tonight, ’cause he can’t get out. I was just 
checking through the list to see who was going, — and you 
know something, Dad? Every boy in our class is invited 
except Steve. 


Who’s Steve? 


Steve Skourapas. He’s a friend o’ mine. You don’t know 
him. His father — he’s a peddler. He goes around to houses 
with a big valise strapped on his back and sells linens and laces 
and things. 


Oh yes, the Greek man. Well, why didn’t Elmer invite 
Steve? 3 : 


I don’t know, Dad. . . . Funny about Steve. Lotsa kids say 
he’s a foreigner. 


Oh, because his father came from Greece, is that it? 


I suppose so. They make fun of Steve behind his back be- 
cause his father carries a valise around and can’t talk very 
good English. And then Steve, he lives down around Water 
Street .. . where all the... poor people live ’n’ all... . 


I see. — Well, I don’t know if you ever thought of it before, - 
son... but my grandfather came from Wales. He was a 
bricklayer — and a good one. Your mother’s mother was born 
in Holland. She came over as a maid for a wealthy family. 
It’s a funny thing, son, how easy it is for people to forget 
that practically all of us — all over this country — had begin- 
nings like that. Even Elmer. It’s what made this country. A 
whole lot of people who didn’t have anything to start with 
— just kept working and working until they lifted themselves 
up and the nation along with them. We got somewhere 
because everyone was accepted for what he was—not for 
where he came from, or how he talked, or prayed, or what 
his color was. And the moment we start letting those things 
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divide us, son, that’s when we start breaking down the coun- 
try we've built. 


What do you suppose I ought to do, Dad? I hate to go to 
that party with everybody else there ’cept Steve. 


Well, son, I’ve discovered that when people sort of get to 
know each other better . . . the differences seem to melt 
away... . We're having turkey tomorrow night. A pretty 
big bird, too. If you’ve anybody you'd like to invite, son, 
we'd be more than glad to have them. 


Invite? To dinner you mean? Say, I got an idea! Why 
wouldn’t it be a good thing to invite Elmer Wilson and Steve 
Skourapas? 


(The Restaurant) 


I went to that dinner . . . it was the first time I ever ate out- 
side of my house. Elmer Wilson and I sat down strangers 
and we got up friends. — Yes, I was invited to Elmer’s party. 
And that broke the ice — afterwards, I went wherever the 
other kids went.—I was accepted just like anybody else. 
Jeff Norton was a friend when I really needed a friend. As 
for Elmer Wilson, when he got to be an undertaker, he buried 
my father. And he'll probably bury me... . 


I picked up Chuck Murphy after work at the mill . . . and 
joined him for a glass of beer. . . . 


. (A Bar) 


Do I know Jeff Norton? Are you kiddin’? Jeff and I were 
real buddies once. We’re still good friends, mind ya . . . but 
look where he is today and look where I am. 


Well, I guess he had to work pretty hard to get there. 


Deny himself, brother . . . deny himself. That’s something 
most of the rest of us weren’t willing to do. Take back there 
when we were about eighteen, and I was just startin’ in at 
the mill, and Jeff was gettin’ ready for college... .I’d 
bought myself a car. I said to Jeff: “I know where you can 
get a swell coupe for only two hundred and fifty bucks.” .. . 
Jeff was interested all right. He sure wanted that coupe when 
he saw it. I heard what happened afterwards. 
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(The Norton House) 


JEFF: Why can’t I have a car? Chuck Murphy’s got one. I got the 
money and he’s put me next to a beautiful buy for only two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


FATHER: Son. .. . Put the necessities of life before the luxuries. . . . 
JEFF: But I’ve got everything I need. What necessities? 
FATHER: You still want to go on to college, don’t you? Your mother 
and I are willing to do all we can. But you have to do your 
| share, too. 
JEFF: But, Dad, I — 
| FATHER: I know just how you feel, son. But ask yourself this — is it 


better to spend that $250 now for the temporary pleasure of a 
car, and maybe be without enough to see you through college 
Jater . . . or would it be better to deny yourself the car 
today and spend that money on an education that may make it 
possible for you to have a all the cars you need, later on? 


(The Bar) 
CHUCK: I guess I don’t need to tell you what Jeff decided. All during 
: his senior year at high . . . all the while he was at college 


. . . he did without the things a lot of us kids spent our money 
, on, to enjoy ourselves. — I say again — and more power to him 
— look where he is today! 


(Echo) 


(CHAIRMAN: He is a man of independent judgment and perseverence, who 

when he finds the path he believes is right, sticks to it. 

: * * ag 

narrator: I had saved J.T.’s father to the last. I found him, though 
quite old, still putting in time down at his hardware store.... 


(The Store) 


NARRATOR: Mr. Norton, you and Mrs. Norton must be pretty proud of 
the job you’ve done on Jeff. —It must be a source of great 
satisfaction to live and see such a worthwhile culmination of 
your efforts in raising a child... . 


‘FATHER: It is, sir. That’s true. But here and now, I want to make one 
thing clear. We were far from the perfect parents lots of 
people like to make us out. There was one time when I almost 
forced my boy into the biggest mistake of his life. It hap- 
pened about Jeff’s junior year in college. . . . 
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(Flashback — The Norton House) 


Dad ...I1... Well... Pve decided not to go on with 
a business course. . . . I’m going to study law. 


But you can’t do that to me, Jeff... . I’ve got my heart set on 
you taking over the hardware business. I’d planned for us to 
go into the wholesale end when you joined me. And when 
I’m gone it’ll all be yours. 


No thanks, Dad. I’m just not cut out for business. It wouldn’t 
WOlkK Oute cise 


Now look here. ... [ve contributed pretty generously 
toward your college education. I’m not sure I want to go 
along if you’ve decided to desert and study law. 


Well, Dad . . . that’s your privilege. I'll just have to man- 
age it by myself. 
But, son, your father’s asking you to — 


— To arrange my life to suit his. I think that’s a lot to ask, 
don’t you? Well, I think I know my own mind better than 
you do, Dad. It’s no go. 


Very well, then, have it your way. But you'd better not 
count on my help... . 


(The Store) 
Why, I never knew that .. . 


I’ve never been very proud of it, sir. We'd worked hard to 
guide our son so that he’d . . . stand by himself . . . and 
make his own decisions. And when he used all we taught 
him, and did, I . . . I failed him. I’ve never forgiven myself. 
But I’ve been thankful to this day —as I look at where his 
own choice has brought him — that we did such a good job 
in the formative years that he had the common sense and the 
perseverence and the good judgment to later even defy me. 
* ae * 


Thus, I found what I suspected I’d find, when I finished my 
study of J. T. Norton. And that is—the man is what the 
parents teach the child. Only if we imbue our children with 
qualities that make for independence, and plant early the 
seed for facing squarely the realities of the world in which we 
live . . . can there be any hope for a better world. To these 
ends, time invested in our children today, is time invested in 
the future of civilization. .. . 
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Reparations and Lasting Peace 
EDWIN W. PAULEY 


| E ARE NOW at a critical 
turning point, in my 
opinion, on the road to 


peace. If the reparations program 
is dealt with wisely by all Allied 
Nations in a spirit of cooperation 
and understanding, then we will 
have contributed in a real way 
toward peace for many years to 
come. On the other hand, if any 
country insists on pursuing an in- 
dependent course, in ignoring the 
Potsdam agreement, and in obtain- 
ing reparations from Germany and 
Japan in its own fashion, regardless 
of the just claims and needs of other 
nations, then the Potsdam agree- 
ment will become meaningless and 
some other course of action will be 
required. The latter turn of events 
would be most regrettable. It would 
only create the danger of another 
war. Your government is doing 


Since April, 1945, Mr. Pauley, 
with the rank of Ambassador, 
has represented the United States 
on the three-power Allied Rep- 
arations Commission —“a job of 
hard, disagreeable work,” as one 
Washington columnist observed. 
Shortly after his return from a 
49,000-mile mission to the trou- 
ble-spots of Europe and Asia, 
Ambassador Pauley made this 
report over the NBC network 
on July 26, 1946. 
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everything possible to avert such a 
tragic ending. 


In essence, our philosophy on 
reparations is this: We do not want 
to repeat the errors of World War 
One by reestablishing the pattern 
of 1918. You will recall that we 
loaned money to Germany to build 
plants to manufacture goods that 
were given to the Allied Nations as 
reparations. And in so doing, Ger- 
many built, with our money, the 
plants and machines she used to 
fight World War II. This time, 
we are demanding reparations in 
kind — that is, in goods and equip- 
ment. We will remove from the 
aggressor nations the war potential 
— the plants and equipment used to 
wage war—and in addition will 
remove other plants and equipment 
necessary to rebuild the countries 
ravaged by the enemy. Germany 
and Japan and their satellites will 
be left with enough equipment to 
be self-supporting, and the other 
nations will obtain the goods to get 
back on their feet —on a healthy, 
sound, peacetime economy. : 


In short, we want to disarm the 
aggressor countries and build up 
the victims of aggression. 


A sound reparations program is 
necessary to achieve this objective. 
That was why we made such: de- 
tailed, careful plans at Potsdam, to 


of 


which there was agreement by the 
United States, Britain and Russia. 


If we follow the reparations 
agreements as defined at Potsdam, 
we can and will succeed in re- 
establishing a healthy world-wide 
economy. 


Now, let us see what has hap- 
pened in Asia and Europe. I have 
just returned from a 49,o00-mile 
mission to those two continents. In 
my report to President Truman this 
week, I particularly highlighted my 
findings in Korea and Manchuria. 
These countries can be — or should 


have been —the industrial centers . 


that would have restored the Far 
East to a healthy, strong peacetime 
economy. These are the countries 
that would have provided a better 
way of life for the unfortunate 
people — goo million people — of the 
Orient. You may note that I say 
“would have.” 


Well, what has happened? 


We find Korea divided into two 
zones. South of the 38th parallel, 
the American military forces are 
quartered. North of the 38th paral- 
lel, the Russians are in control. Re- 
member that 38th parallel. It’s im- 
portant. South of the 38th parallel, 
commerce is free and unrestricted. 
As much as possible, the Koreans 
are rebuilding their economy. The 
American forces cooperate. But, 
north of the 38th parallel, we find 
a different situation. No, the Rus- 
sians have not stripped the area. 
But commerce is not free. 


So far as northern and southern 
Korea are concerned, the 38th par- 
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allel is an iron barrier. My party 
and I, as representatives of the 
United States on a mission sent by 
our President, had difficulty getting 
into the Russian zone. We were 
permitted to remain only six days. 
We were not permitted to visit all 
of Korea. We were told that the 
Russian Army was demobilizing in 
some parts of that zone, and our 
safety could not be assured. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that 
Korean industry is partially para- 
lyzed because of the maintenance 
of a barrier between the two zones, 
which are, naturally, interdepend- 
ent. Thus, instead of Korea func- 
tioning at maximum efficiency not 
only to rebuild itself but to con- 
tribute to the well-being of other 
parts of Asia, it is crippled. 

In Manchuria a real tragedy has 
taken place. My mission inspected 
about 75 per cent of the industrial 
capacity of Manchuria, which 
abounds in natural resources. The 
Russians are no longer in Man- 
churia. But while they were there 
entire factories, chemical plants, 
hydrogenation plants, steel mills, 
and other equipment were stripped 
or rendered useless. When I say 
stripped I mean literally that. In 
some plants large sections were 
knocked out of walls and railroad 
tracks were laid directly into the 
plant. This made it so much easier 
to remove huge generators, tool- 
making equipment, machinery, and 
steel-rolling equipment. I estimate 
that during the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria some two billion dol- 
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lars worth of equipment was in- 
capacitated. This doesn’t mean that 
two billion dollars worth of equip- 
ment was actually removed, but 
that an aggregate of two billion 
dollars was removed or — if it was 
left behind — was useless because of 
the vital equipment that was taken. 


Now, the coal mines of Man- 
churia cannot mine coal, the power 
plants cannot provide power, steel 
mills are no longer there to make 
the goods that would have put 
Asia back on a sound, healthy 
peacetime economy. And in my 
opinion it will be many years be- 
fore Manchuria can possibly hope 
to get enough equipment to do the 
job she was prepared to do. It will 
take at least a generation. 


If we do not do something 
quickly at least to protect the 
natural resources of Manchuria, 
even greater damage may be done 
to the Orient. For example, coal 
mining equipment was removed 
from the largest production areas. 
In September the rainy season be- 
gins. If we do not rush now, at 
once, to the coal mining areas of 
Manchuria equipment to keep the 
mines from flooding, we can count 
those mines as irreparably damaged. 
I have recommended that such 
equipment be removed from Japan 
to Manchuria at once. 


It does little good to talk about 
peace, unless we act to insure peace. 


The situation is similarly disap- 
pointing in Europe. Germany, for 
example, is divided into four zones 
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— British, United States, French and 
Russian. At Potsdam, we agreed on 
the details of obtaining reparations 
from Germany, not only for the 
Big Four but for the other friendly 
nations — the European nations that 
were overrun by the Nazi war ma- 
chine until they were literally with- 
out food, housing or clothing. We 
agreed that we would help to re- 
build all the damaged Allied coun- 
tries. And we agreed that one way 
to rebuild would be to remove from 
Germany all war potential — al] 
Wwar-waging equipment — as well as 
other equipment needed to recon- 
struct the: friendly nations. We 
agreed we would leave in Germany 
enough to maintain for Germany a 
peacetime economy. That is fair 
and just. We agreed to that. What 
we were after was to disarm Ger- 
many and build up its victims. 
But Germany must be treated as 
an economic unit. What we had 
hoped for was cooperation between 
all zones—not only the Russian, 
but the French, British and United 
States Zones—in an overall pro- 
gram designed to leave enough re- 
sources in Germany to sustain the 
German people without external 
assistance. With such wholehearted 
cooperation we would be able to 
remove enough industrial capacity 
from Germany to, render her in- 
capable of future aggression. It is 
ironic to note that we are having 
difficulty in making a joint effort 
firmly to establish peace by pre- 
venting Germany from once more 
becoming a potential warring na- 
tion — though on the battlefield we 
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were able to defeat this nation 
through our joint endeavors. 


The reparations agreements made 
at Potsdam are, in the opinion of 
this government, sound. And they 
can be made to work. But, unless 
all countries follow the principles 
as laid down at Potsdam, we will 
find ourselves repeating the errors 
of World War One. 


The United States’ position iS 
clear, and always has been. We 


have not deviated from any agree- 
ments. 


We are still hopeful that we can 
convince our neighbors — our allies 
—to adhere to the Potsdam agree- 
ment. We certainly will do every- 
thing within our power to bring 
about another meeting of the minds. 
We have got to do it. And they 
have got to do it, for lasting peace 
depends on a sound reparations 
program. . 


BITTERSWEET 


“As a native-born American, I sometimes hang my head in shame, just to 
listen to some of the hokum you send out over the airwaves. We all have to 
die. God nave mercy on the souls of the staff of NBC.” 


—NBC LisTENER 


“My wife and I for many years have listened with keen delight to the 
many wonderful programs offered via the NBC airwaves. The NBC shows 
have done a marvelous job in bringing the best in amusement. May God bless 


all your efforts.” 


—NBC LIsTENER 


HELP WANTED 


“Gentlemen: I got an old grandmother who is very feeble and can’t live so 
long. Please get Joan out of that cabin in ‘When a Girl Marries’ before my 


grandmother dies.” 
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—LISTENER IN Troy, ING Yc 


NBC digest. 


“Bombs Away” at Bikini 


The first postwar explosion of an atomic bomb took place over 
the Bikini lagoon at 6 P.M. (EST), June 30, 1946. From the 
wealth of eye-witness accounts broadcast to NBC listeners that 
evening we are printing three items: the description by David 
Dietz, Science Editor of the Scripps-Howard newspapers; the 
interview with the bomber crew by NBC’s veteran reporter, 
W. W. Chaplin; and the thoughtful comment of William L. 
Laurence of the New York Times, who, early in the development 
of atomic fission, was officially assigned by our government to 
explain and interpret this new force to the public. 


Davin Dietz: At the time of the 
explosion, we were approximately 
20 miles from the bomb. ‘The 
atomic bomb appears to have be- 
haved as expected. There were no 
tidal waves, no earthquakes. The 
fact that the atomic cloud did not 
rise as high as the one at Nagasaki 
must have been due to the fact that 
this bomb exploded over water. In- 
stead of picking up vast clouds of 
dust, the bomb picked up steam 
from the surface of the lagoon. 

The detonation of the bomb was 
heralded by the expected flash of 
light. This light is the by-product 
of the heat of the explosion. From 
a charge of plutonium when the 
bomb undergoes nuclear fission a 
temperature of 100,000,000 degrees 
is generated. 

Immediately after the flash of 
light, a ball of fire began to rise and 
expand, reaching a diameter that 
seemed to be about three miles. 
This ball of fire was composed of 
the fragments of the original ape 
tonium plus a vast amount o air 
heated to incandescence. 
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It rose in the air because of its 
heat, but almost at once its great 
energy began to create a vast tur- 
bulence of the air. Within a matter 
of seconds, the ball of fire was 
transformed into the atomic bomb 
cloud. This rose into the sky as a 
great pillar of luminous cloud, 
climbing its way at a rate of about 
1,500 feet a minute. 


The atomic bomb cloud rises for 
the same reason that smokes goes 
up the chimney — because it is hot. 
The height to which it rises is tes- 
timony of how hot it is. Further 
energy is contributed to the cloud 
by the radio-activity of the fission 
fragments in it. 


Fight minutes after the detona- 
tion, the atomic cloud had towered 
to a height of 23,100 feet. At this 
time, it was about 11,000 feet in 
diameter. Soon the top of the pil- 
lar of the cloud began to broaden 
out into a huge crown or mush- 
room effect. This mushroom was a 
luminous creamy white, with pastel 
shades of pink, salmon and apricot. 
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Gazing at its beauty, one almost 
forgot its lethal nature. 

While this mushroom cloud is 
spectacular, its explanation is sim- 
ple. No doubt, on a summer day, 
you have seen a great thunderhead 
cloud that towered up into the sky. 
A wind at high level began to blow 
off the top of the cloud into a broad 
sheet, giving the whole thing the 
appearance of an anvil. Indeed, 
meteorologists refer to such a cloud 
as an anvil cloud. In exactly the 
same fashion, winds in the strato- 
sphere cause the top of the atomic 
bomb pillar of cloud to begin to 
broaden into a sheet. This sheet 
formed the mushroom. 

As we watched the mushroom 
broaden and drift off to the south- 
west, we were relieved that the 
meteorologist had been correct in 
predicting the upper wind, because 
if the cloud had not moved in the 
predicted direction, the end might 
have been disastrous. 

Fortunately, everything went off 
according to plan, and the cloud 
moved away without damage. 


CuHAPLIN: Five hours ago, an atom 
bomb was dropped for the first 
time in history on a seaborne tar- 
get, a fleet of expendable naval 
craft in Bikini Lagoon. The mis- 
sion was successfully carried out by 
a plane which took off from Kwa- 
jalein three hours before the drop. 

Here are several members of that 
bomber crew. Their story is the 
authentic report of men who did 
the job and saw what happened. 
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First, here is Brigadier General 
Roger Ramey, Commanding Off- 
cer of the 58th Wing, the Air 
Forces Atom Bomb Wing. General 
Ramey was in over-all control in 
the atom bomber. General Ramey, 
what do you think of the efficiency 
of the operation—the way your 
men handled the plane on the take- 
off and during the bomb runs? 


RaMeEy: I was very well satisfied. 
The crew selected to drop the 
bomb performed admirably. 


CuapLin: And now, Major Wood- 
row P. Swancutt, pilot of the atom 
bomb plane. Did you have any bad 
moments during the flight? 


Swancutt: No. Everything went 
as we expected. The most tense 
moment, I believe, was about fif- 
teen seconds before “bombs away,” 
and after the breakaway, when we 
were awaiting the shock wave. 


CHAPLIN: Did that shock wave 
cause you any anxiety, Major? 


Swancutt: Well, we didn’t know 
exactly what to expect, but it was 
about as we were told it would be. 


Cuapiin: And now, Major Harold 
Wood, bombardier, the man who 
actually let that bomb go. Major 
Wood, what did you see at the 
time the bomb was detonated? 


Woop: A straight flash. I didn’t 
see anything else. | 


CuaPLiIn: How about that great 
cloud that rises? Did it come up 
past you or behind your 


Woop: We were able to see that 
about three minutes after detona- 
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tion. The cloud was to our left, 
well past our altitude. 


CHAPLIN: Were you worried at all 
about not hitting the target or not 
getting as close to it as you wanted? 


Woon: Well, I guess — to be truth- 
ful —I was. That’s always a bom- 
bardier’s headache. 


Cuaptin: And now Colonel John 
R. Sutherland, Bomb Commander 
on this plane today. Colonel, just 
what does that mean, “Bomb Com- 
tmander”? What is your job on a 
mission like that? 


SUTHERLAND: As Bomb Command- 
er, I am the liaison between the 
technical and operational aspects of 
the problem. Being familiar with 
the condition of the bomb, which 
I get through the weaponeers who 
work with me, and familiar with 
the condition of the plane, I can 
make the decision as to whether or 
not the bomb is ready to drop. 


CHAPLIN: 
after the bomb was dropped, to see 
what happened? What about the 
cloud? 


SUTHERLAND: I watched the devel- 
opment of the cloud for some time 
through the drift sight. As Major 
Wood reported, it passed us about 
three minutes after the explosion. 


Cuapuin: I believe you are the 


only man who might possibly win © 


a purple heart for this mission, 
aren’t you? I see a very slight cut 
under one eye. How did that hap- 
pen? 


SUTHERLAND: I was watching 
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And were you able, | 


through the drift sight when the 
shock wave hit the plane and 
pushed the sight up into my face. 


CHAPLIN: Thank you very much, 
Colonel Sutherland. Now, Colonel 
William Blanchard, Commanding 
Officer of the Air Attack Unit of 
General Ramey’s Wing. Will you . 
tell us what you saw out there to- 
day at the time the bomb dropped 
and detonated? 


BLANCHARD: My seat was in the 
tail. It was the back seat on the 
way out, but it became a pret 

good seat on the way home, after 
the breakaway. I think the inter- 
esting thing was the way the snow- 
white cloud came up toward the 
plane—watching it come up toward 
us. It was rather a terrific sight. 


CHAPLIN: What happened when 
that shock wave came up after de- 
tonation? You've done a great deal 
of flying; you wear a first pilot’s 
star. How about that shock wave? 
Was it as bad as very bad weather, 
for instance? 


BLANCHARD: I don’t think it was as 
bad as a good thunderhead draft 
over the harbor, or something of 
that nature. It came so quickly, and 
was so fast, that it rather surprised 
us all. 


WituiaM L. Laurence: This is not 
the first atomic bomb I have seen, 
and I am therefore more or less ‘able 
to make some comparisons. __ 

In actual physical appearance, 
the cloud today was smaller than 
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the other three clouds that followed 
the first three atomic bombs, the 
one over New Mexico, the one over 
Hiroshima and the one over Naga- 
saki. But I think that is relatively 
unimportant. The atomic bomb is 
still the most powerful force on 
earth. It is still the greatest prob- 
lem we have facing us. 


It would be misleading, I think, 
to say that this bomb “failed” to 
sink all the fleet in the lagoon, be- 


cause this particular bomb was not 
designed for that kind of effect. 

We should be thinking of the 
bomb today as the greatest problem 
facing the world, and how to stop 
it from being used at all against 
cities, against men and women, 
against navies, against air forces. 
We should remember that the 
atomic bomb is here to stay — and 
we have to see to it that atomic 
energy is used for the benefit of 
mankind. 


ATOMIC HEAT AND POWER 


“In the long run it can hardly be questioned that it will be the peacetime 
applications rather than the military uses of atomic energy that will most pro- 
foundly affect our lives. At this moment the great field that is obviously open _ 
to atomic energy is that of production of useful heat and power. 

“We have not yet built an atomic power plant for generating electricity. 
This is merely because we have been engaged in winning a war, and there has 
been no serious shortage of electric power. If there is need for a demonstra- 
tion, we could within a year build’ an atomic power plant that would supply 
superheated steam for driving a turbine. Before, however, such plants could 
become economically competitors with existing practice, a number of years 


development will be required. 


“At present we do not see any possibility for use of atomic power except 
in large units weighing fifty tons or more. This is because of the need for 
heavy shields to protect from the deadly rays emitted by the atomic reactions. 
Nevertheless in the fission of a pound of uranium costing only a few dollars 
there is available as much energy as in the combustion of a thousand tons of 
coal. This means that as a fuel, for use in large power units, uranium should 
become of almost negligible cost. If it will lessen the cost of heat and power 
to our cities, atomic energy will be a stimulus to every industry. If it reduces 
the gloom of winter smoke it will be a boon to all. If it gives abundant power 
where industry and agriculture need it but cannot now get it, atomic energy 
will extend our economic frontiers. These are possibilities that lie immediately 


before us.” 


—Dr. Artuur H. Compton, Nobel Prize winner 
and Chancellor of Washington University, on 
“The National Hour’’. 
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Radio and Television at Bikini 


ARTHUR F. 


V | NHE Bikini tests involved a sit- 
uation to which television 
was ideally suited. To give 

valuable assistance it was highly de- 

sirable to have a close view of what 
happened in the target area while 
it was happening, but no human 
eye could be closer than eight or 
ten miles with safety, and photo- 
graphic cameras could show nothing 
until their films were developed. 
The television camera could be 
close to the scene, however, and 
two RCA cameras were installed 
on Bikini Island about half a mile 
apart and about three miles from 
the explosion point. They picked 


Among the observers of the 
two Bikini tests was Arthur F. 
Van Dyck, well-known radio 
scientist from the RCA Labora- 
tories at Princeton, N. J., and 
former Navy Commander. Late 
in the evening of June 3oth, fol- 
lowing the first test, Mr. Van 
Dyck, speaking from the U.S.S. 
“Panamint”, described briefly to 
NBC listeners what he had seen 
that day. Several weeks later, 
upon his return to the United 
States, he made a report, from 
which this excerpt is taken, con- 
cerning the use of television, 
radio and electronic instruments 
in the Bikini tests. 
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VAN DYCK 


up and broadcast the views that 
human eyes would have seen had 
they been on Bikini. 


RCA television receivers were 
installed on the four ships carrying 
officials and observers, and on the 
two planes flying a few miles from 
the island. The plane receivers 
were equipped with motion picture 
cameras to record whatever the 
television cameras transmitted. It is 
noteworthy that the television cam- 
eras operated on Bikini unattended 
for many hours before the explo- 
sions and continued to operate sat- 
isfactorily after the explosions. That 
speaks volumes for the stability and 
reliability of the equipment. 


While the television view was not 
as clear as an eye view from Bikini 
would have been, it was better than 
the eye view from nine miles away 
where the closest observers were 
stationed. It was the next best thing 
to being on Bikini as far as viewing 
was concerned, and vastly better 
with consideration for safety. 


I shall never forget the feeling of 
tension and suspense as I watched 
the television screen during the sec- 
ond test and saw the water waves 
approach Bikini. They were first 
visible as they came out of the mist 
around the explosion area about a 
mile away. They came on -ap- 
proaching the camera and the ques- 
tion was whether they were under 
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ten feet high as predicted by the 
planning scientists or large enough 
to swamp the island and drown the 
cameras. The predictions were ac- 
curate; the waves broke on the 
beach like regular Waikiki rollers 
and the television cameras contin- 
ued to survey the lagoon. 


At the time of each explosion, 
over seventy planes were in the air 
over and near Bikini, each on a 
split-second time table, and each 
receiving orders and information 
by radio. The air commander was 
in instant touch with each and 
every plane as necessary scores of 
surface ships other than the target 
ships were likewise maneuvered by 
instant communication with the 
flag ship of Admiral Blandy. 


Measurements of many of the 
effects were difficult and required 
special electronic apparatus because 
the explosion took place in a mil- 
lionth part of a second and many 
of the things to be measured lasted 
only a fraction of a second. Radio 
and electronic apparatus was used 
in profusion to operate and control 
instruments at the right instants. 


Time signals were sent out by a 
radio transmitter and picked up by 
receivers associated with the de- 
vices to be controlled. For exam- 
ple, camera shutters were snapped 
at certain instants and various cam- 
eras at different locations took pic- 
tures. Cameras close to the explo- 
sions were started and stopped by 
radio-control signals. 


A i eaneitand use of radio was 
that of guidance of planes and boats 
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without crews. Pilotless planes 
were over the lagoon at the time of 
the explosion, flew through the 
cloud immediately, and picked up 
samples of the cloud and air. Then 
they landed on islands many miles — 
away and delivered their samples. 


After the explosions, boats with- 
out crews were sent into the target 
area and cruised around among the ~ 
target ships picking up samples of — 
water for test, then they were 
guided to a safe island and deliv- — 
ered their samples. For many years — 
radio experimenters have controlled 
model planes and boats over short © 
distances, but it was startling at — 
Bikini to see numerous full-sized — 
bomber and fighter planes without — 
a person aboard maneouvering in 
the sky along with dozens of fully — 
manned planes. The crewless boats 
seemed more amusing than star-— 
tling. They were quite impertinent — 
as they boldly drove their yellow — 
painted selves right into the center 
area where human beings could not | 


go for days. 


Perhaps the most vital electronic 
instrument used in the tests was the 
one which measured the amount of 
radiation activity present after the 
explosions. It is called the Geiger 
Counter, and makes clicking sounds 
in the presence of radiation, with | 
faster count of clicks in stronger 
radiations. The little Geiger elec- 
tronic boxes had more authority 
after the explosions than even Ad- 
miral Blandy himself! Whenever, 
by very fast clicking, they warned 
“do not go in there,” no one dis- 


obeyed. 
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European staff of the National Broadcasting Company in the main court- 

yard of the Luxembourg Palace, Paris. Left to right: Merrill Mueller, NBC 

London and United Kingdom manager; Paul Archinard, Paris correspond- 

ent; Max Jordan, Eastern European director; Henry Cassidy, European 

director; and William F. Brooks, NBC Vice President in Charge of News 
and International Relations. 


MAESTRO ARTURO TOSCANINI AT MILAN 


Thousands jammed Milan’s rebuilt opera house, La Scala, and the Piazza 
del Dumo on May uth to hear Arturo Toscanini conduct the first of six 
concerts aiding in La Scala’s restoration. Toscanim, an inveterate enemy of 
Fascism, returned to Italy from voluntary exile in America, where, for eight 
years, be has conducted the NBC Symphony Orchestra. He finished his 
triumphal concert series at Milan in late June, and came home to America 
to conduct his first NBC Symphony concert of the fall season on Sunday, 
October 27th. 
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